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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this report is to outline how a 
combined ethnographic and sociolinguistic study of an exemplary 
bilingual education program in the Navajo community of Rock Point may 
help rationally explain how community people have determined what 
they want from a bilingual program and what sort of issues they face 
to achieve these goals. After an introduction, section 2 describes 
using a systematic interview and observation to obtain viewpoints 
from parents and staff about their school's education and a sketch of 
why Rock Point was selected. Section 3 provides an overall 
description of the Navajo Reservation and Rock Point community . 
Section 4 presents a cognitive ethnographic description of the 
overall educational philosophy which evolved from the interaction 
between the developing school program and parental involvement, such 
as parental ideals for their children and perceptions of the school's 
impact. The Rock Point program is described in Section 5 focusing on 
how it works, its educational philosophy, and key impacts. Section 6 
reviews the issues that were faced and surmounted by the community 
during the development of the program. In conclusion, an overall 
review of this report is presented in Section 7. The appendix 
contains a comparison of schools on the Navajo Reservation. (ERB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



INTRODUCTION 

The Navajo Reservatiorir covering a land area larager than 
the state of West Virginiar is home to approximately 170rOOO 
Navajo people. The Reservation is divided into 106 chaptersr 
each of which is governed through local participation in 
chapter-house meetings. Each chapter elects a representative to 
the Navajo Tribal Council r which meets in Window Rockr Arizona r 
the Capital of the Navajo Nation. 

The Navajos comprise the largest population of Native 
Americans who still speak their original lanouager and because 
of the large proportion of these people under the age of 20 r 
over 80r000 Navajos are in school. The diversity of educational 
institutions serving these people include the BIA schools (which 
ontain about 25r000 students); the public schools (which contain 
about SUrOOO students); the community-controlled contract 
schools (which serve about 2r500 students); and a number of 
mission and placement programs which serve the remaininn 2r500. 

Navajos tribal leaders and local community peopler at the 
chapter levels^ have desired increasingly to assume control of 
these educational systems in a manner sufficient to ensure that 
their children get a quality education. Among other things, 
this quality education has meant that children would be able to 
adapt to modern life without losing a unique identity which has 
so far enabled them to maintain at least a marginal economic and 



social viability. Efforts toward such control have proceeded 
slowly, at best/ because Navajos have had to come to terms with 
identifying just what sort of education (or variety of 
education)- is best to effect this viability in their children, 
and how to ensure that this education is delivered adequately. 

This report is a description of a well-estabalished, or 
exemplary, program in Navajo education. Among other things, 
this means that bilingual education comprises the center around 
which the rest of the educational program is integrated. It is 
not simply a part of some other program, or programs, within the 
school system. The program is located at Rock Point, a Navajo 
chapter, and the school there is a community-controlled contract 
school. The report describes 

A. how community and statf developed a conceptualization 
of the kind of education they want for their children, 
in part by watching how their program affected the 
performance of their children; and 

B. how, in turn, the program responded to this 
conceputalization in its curriculum development, 
classroom teaching approach, and development of 
relationships between school and community. 

This study elucidated these two interacting phenomena 

through a cognitive interviewing approach which first elicited 

the program's impacts on the children. From these impacts the 

researchers could then elicit the educational philosophy which 

makes sense of these impacts. 
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EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 



The educational philosophy, like the impacts which people 
discussed, is based on a systematic definition of what people 
themselves described. The philosophy we present is composed of 
three major elements which define what Navajo? in Rock Point 
mean by a well-adjusted educated student. Each element is 
logically-related to the others because it is either a 
precondition for, or else a result of, the other. 

In the first element, the student is supposed to be well- 
motivated and not apathetic. This means that 

A. In general, a student should be able to begin his or 
her daily routines without being pushed, or constantly 
cajoled by teachers or parents, 

B. Students should be enthusiastic about undertaking 
these daily tasks. 

C. They should do what they are told, but also be able to 
follow these tasks to completion without being 
supervised constantly. 

D. Then, tasks should relate both to what must be done in 
the realms of both home and school, and the work in 
one realm is seen as directly relevant to — and just as 
important as — that in the other. 

In the second element, it follows that a student cnanot be 

forced by threat of stern punishment to be so motivated. 

Motivation must be based on the student's recognition that the 

tasks are important to the development of a Navajo as a full 

human being. This means that: 

A. The individual takeg constructive criticism and advice 
with equanimity, knowing that it is delivered by 
parent and teacher with the student's best interests 
in mind.^- 



B, Again, these interests are based on the principles 
that Navajo ways of life must be respected because 
they make good sense — economically/ as well as in more 
general ways — in Navajo and modern settings. 

In the third element, it is recognized that while the 

previous two elements can be seen to be applicable in perhaps 

any society or culture, they are also specifically applicable to 

the bicultural settings of Navajo and Dominant Anglo cultures. 



A. A Navajo student must develop a good self image, and 
the best way to do that is to begin through a good 
understanding of the kin-based social and ethical 
behavior toward other Navajos within this system. 

B. This need for knowing one's social context means that 
a student must know the structure of this 
organization, and the ethical behavior toward other 
Navajos within this system^ 

C. They should thus be conversant in the different social 
relationships and act ethically and with spontaneity. 

D. It follows that they should be able to plan ahead not 
only for their own futures, but plan with the needs 
and aspirations of those around them in mind as well. 

E. Finally, once they are well-grounded in these Navajo- 
based ideas, they should be able to generalize these 
principles to life beyond the Navajo Reservation, 

This last consideration means that the students should be 

competent in the s^peaking and writing of both languages, and 

thus in the analytical understanding of concepts in both. 

THE PROGRAM RESPONSE 



There are, at first glance, paradoxes in this philosophy 
within which the developing program must mediate. For example, 
how can both school and family impart the values of self- 
discipline without resorting to stern measures such as physical 
punishment? Or, how can an individual be expected to plan ahead 
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on one's own and still keep in mind a constellation of social 
relationships and cultural teachings? 



Firstr in the realm of core teaching^ the school board and 
administration instituted the teaching of clanship. That isr 



A. By making students literate first in Navajo and then 
in Englishr the students could be taught their 
relationships to the Navajo kin-based clan structure, 

B. Special clanship instructors could then imparl: 
important ethical behavior both formally r through 
instructionr and informaljLyr through example. 

C. Parents observed that as a result of this instructionr 
children were more outgoing and at ease with a wide 
range of adults in the communityr than were they 
themselves at the same age. 

D. They also observed that the students at times mastered 
these ideas faster than did they themselves r at the 
same age. 

E. Finallyr they observed thatr in this formal 
instructional and informal mileur the students showed 
more initiative in undertaking complex tasks than did 
they themselves at the same age. 

Secondr the parents and statf noted spinoff effects of this 
core of instruction in other realms of teaching^ 



A. It is easier to discipline students without resorting 
to stern or arbitrary punishment. 

B. It is easier to explain to students how non-Navajo 
life differs from their own, and how economic 
realities of non-Navajo life can be reconciled with 
those of the Navajo. 

Thirdr parent-teacher conferences and other interaction 

were found to be more productive because a foundation had been 

laid in the clanship instruction so that the students too could 

take part. Parents r in turn, reported that they were more 

willing to co-operate with the school because they were assured 
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that the school took seriously their values and teachings. 

Fourth f the bilingual instruction is a co-ordinate one. 
That is, the student is expected to be conversant in Navajo and 
English without having to mix or borrow terms from one language in 
order to speak in another. To effect this co-ordinate approach: 

A. Staff carefully identify student behavioral 
objectives. That is, they are explicit in what they 
expect from the student^ at a given instructional 
level f and would not promote them until they mastered 
specific instruction, 

B. If the students do not demonstrate proficiency^ the 
teachers are expected to continue with the instruction 
vntil mastery is achieved. 

E. Students who lag behind, or who arrive at the school 
ai:ter attending school elsewhere, are not separated 
from the others. Instead, they receive instruction in 
their own classroomn, from itinerant teachers. 

All these measures are explicitly intended to assure the 

student that he or she can master the subject — and is expected 

to do so. 

ROCK POINT AS AN EVOLVING PROGRAM 

Rock Point is still evolving, and as a result, both staff 
and community have faced, and continue to face, a number of 
serious issues. Many of these confront Navajos elsewhere on the 
Reservation, but others are indicative of the exemplary progress 
of the Program. 

First, when the program was initiated formally, in 1972, 
they faced issues confronting community-controlled contract 



schools elsewhere on the Navajo Reservation. 



A. Local people questioned whether or not they had the 
knowhow and ability to co-operate with^each other 
which would be necessary in order to operate such a 
program. * \ ^ 

B. Others felt that English-only teaching v)buld best 
effect the development of Navajo youth able to compete 
in the non-Navajo world. 

C. Navajos who held job with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
school (which was to be converted to a contract 
school) were afraid of losing their jobs under a 
community-controlled contract school program. 

D. Other Navajos doubted that they would obtain enough 
money for their school r if the I A did not remain with 
the program. 

Navajo leaders in Rock Point addressed these issues in a 
number of important ways. 



A. Most importantly r they maintained that the School 
Board stuck to the original goals of the school.: to 
reverse the deterioration of their children in their 
respect for Navajo lifer language ability, and overall 
motivation and direction. Local political 
considerations extraneous to the interests of the 
school (such as hiring of relatives for jobs) was kept 
to a minimum. 

B. The school board and administration kept contact with 
the community through conferences and similar 
activities, and could demonstrate the program's 
successes to the community r thereby winning them over. 

C. Once the program was initiatedr the school board had 
(and took advantage of) the time to make innovations 
only after careful thought and discussion with many 
parents in the community. 

Secondr it was through these three orientations that other 

issues were dealt with* For example^ parents in the community 

disa3r^ed about how much sacred Navajo knowledge should be 

taught. Some Navajos are Christians and disagreed with those of 

the Traditional Navajo and Native American Church religions as 



to how much ceremonial and sacred knowledge should be taught in 
the schools. The decision by the Board was to teach those 
elements of Navajo culture^ such as the ethics of clanshipr 
which would instill respect for the culture. All other sacred 
esoterica would then be the domain of the home. 

Nowr Rock Point staff point out that the addition of 
secondary gradesr one a ^ear since 1975.^ have brought up still 
more questions. For exampler how are attitudes and values which 
have been taught adequately in elementary grades to be taught at 
older levels? As the students are older and more independentr 
how are parents to co-opei:ate with teachers and staff to work 
with students in ways similar to those which have been worked 
out for the local levels? 

It is obvious that the need to confront these issues is the 
mai'k of a healthy developing institution. Moreoverr future 
studies will no doubt shed light on how solutions are reachedr 
as well as what new issues await Rock Point. However r while 
this study will have shed light on how Rock Point dealt with 
these issuesr this study is not to be taken as a blueprint for 
the replication of such programs elsewhere. While it is clearr 
for exampler that the Rock Point School Board succeeded in many 
cases because it had ample time^ took care to inform concerned 
peopler and proceeded cautiouslyr these qualities are still 
stated too generally to set a path for others to follow. 
Insteadr the reader of this study should consider that solutions 
to issues confronting bilingual education cannot be determined 
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through fiat, or in other ways from the top down, alone. 
Solutions evolve, rather obviously, from a good understanding of 
the interaction among various levels of the school, community, 
and^ other educational hierarchy. Tribal, state and Federal 
policy and planning must incorporate an understanding of this 
interaction into the:^r decision processes in order to make 
bilingual education — or any other education — work. Here is 
simpli%?^%ni5s^ exam pie of how all. this could take pl^ce. 

> 1. I 
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SECTION 1 



INTRODUCTION 



1.1. 



the' need for intensive program study 



Bilingual education was originally implemented in order to 



effect more smoothly the transition of a non-English-Speaking 



student from his or her native background to one of greater 
competence in English. In recent yearsr howeverr thi^ 
transitional approach has undergone enlargement in scope to 
include co-existence of both the native language and the 
langauge of the Dominantr or AnglOr culture. While it is 
evident that this enlargedr or perhaps more "radical r" approach 
has become increasingly popular on the Navajo Reservationr 
partly as a result of socioeconomic considerations (Schoepfler 
et air 1981) r it is equally true that this enlarged scope has 
come as a result of issues proper to routine program evaluation 
as well. That isr the evaluation of the effectiveness of 
education programs requires more than simple measurement of 
student performance; it requires understanding of the social 
milieu (often given the restricted definition of "self-image"). 

For Native Americans in general r and Navajos in particular r the 

> 

context of evaluation in turn brings forth the need to consider 
the history of 

A. the interplay of school administration development and 
community involvement^ treaty law and developing, 
definitions of "sovereignty." 

B. The attempt by many Native American leaders to 



1 
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maintain these tribal entities as independent from the 
class structure-related minority politics of the 
United States during the Middle and Late 20th Century. 

The interplay of ail these has resulted in considerable 

political confusion which has virtu^^JrJ^ brought to a halt the 

development of a comprehensive educational policy on the Navajo 

Reservation,. For exampler Navajos have stated publicly that 

they do not want bilingual education in the schoolSr i.e. that 

Navajo culture is better taught in the homes. On the other r 

they also state that they are annoyed at the schools' 

indifference to helping Navajo children observe their kin-based 

cultural identity (Platero et air 1977). 

At the national level the continuation of bilingual 
education is being threatened by educators and legislators who 
perceive) or at least maintain that they perceive^ -no 
educational improvement in minority student performance. To be 
surer it is possible to say that some educators hostile to 
bilingual education fail to acknowledge improvements which have 
indeed been made. However r the fact remains that little is 
known about the impact of bilingual education programsr and as a 
resultr bilingual education's proponents have few means at their 
disposal to defend themselves against destructive criticism. 

Yetr information about such impacts should be availble. 
Isolated bilingual programs have developed in various 
communities throughout the Navajo Reservationr and their 
impleryientors have confronted a wide variety of political and 
policy issues as their programs have matured. It follows that 



an in-depth description of these programs would provide the 
means of analyzing systematically some of these basic issues 
through better understanding of them in a real-life context. 
Study of the more exemplary programs would be best for providing 
this background information because 

A. The program has usually been in operation for a longer 
time. 

B. Participants have had time to consider bilingual 
educational issues. 

C. Parents have had more time to become actively 
involved. 

In other words, all of the program's participants have had 
time to acquire a realistic knowledge of bilingual education, 
and to think carefully and co-operatively about "where we go 
from here." 

1.2. THE OUTLINE OF THIS REPORT 

The purpose, of this report, then, is to outline how a 
combined ethnographic and sociolinguistic study of an exemplary 
bilingual education program in the Navajo community of Rock 
Point may help rationally explain how comnmunity people have 
determined what they want from a bilingual program, and what 
sort of issues they must face to achieve these goals. This 
report will be descriptive rather than evaluative, and focus 
primarily on obtaining the view (or views) of the participants 
themselves, rather than restricting inquiry to the validation of 
those of the researchers. 

In Section 2 we will describe the methodology of this 
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study. The methodology is in two parts. The first deals with 
how we used systematic interview and observation to obtain the 
views of parents and staff about the education in their school. 
The second is a sketch of how we came to select Rock Point as an 
exemplary program. The actual comparison of schools is included 
in Appendix I. 

Section 3 includes an overall description of the Navajo 
Reservation and the Rock Point Community. Discussion then turns 
to an overview of the school itsel-f. Then, our attention turns 
to discussion of the implications of this description toward 
what we mean by the term "community." 

Section 4 is a cognitive ethnographic description of the 
overall educational philosophy which has evolved from the 
interaction between the developing school program and increased 
parental involv.ement. This philosophy includes not only the 
generalized ideals of what parents would like their children to 
become, but also their perceptions of the Rock Point Progrm's 
actual impacts. Statements by parents and staff obtained in 
interview are the primary source of information. 

Section 5 is a description of the Rock Point Program 
itself, and how it is in turn related to the evolving 
educational philosophy. Here, we focus attention on how the 
program itself works, not only from the ideal standpoint of the 
educational philosophy, but from the standpoint of observed 
interaction in the classroom. In addition to interview 
information, classroom observations are therefore included as 

4 



well. At the end of this section we summarize the key impacts 
of this program, from the viewpoints of the parents. 

Section 6 is an interpretive look back to the history of 
the school by the parents involved. Instead of an actual 
reconstruction of the events leading up to the present, this 
look back is a review of the issues which would be faced in the 
development of this program — and other Navajo educational 
programs as well — and how these were surmounted at Rock Point. 

Finally, in Section 7 we review what this report is and 
what it is not. From a generalized standpoint we discuss how, 
from an ethnographic view, we may address such questions as how 
representative this, report is of the total community, the 
slightly different question of how much these viewpoints are 
shared by members of the community (i.e. psychological reality), 
and the possible effects of research on the actual viewpoints of 
the people themselves. From a more particularlized standpoint 
we then discuss the possible reasons that various aspects of the 
Rock Point Program, such as its secondary level, were discused 
little, if at all. 
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SECTION 2 
METHOD AHD THEORY 



2.1. ETHNOGRAPHY AND THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF SPEAKING 

Ethnography has featured, as a method of social inquiry, 

A. the choice of a small sample of individuals as a unit 
of study (i.e. either a highly limited geographical 
entity or network of individuals); and 

B. the intensive interview and observation of social life 
and knowledge through what is referred to as 
"participant observation." 

If we assume that ethnography features the study of face- 
to-face social life and cultural knowledge of individuals as its 
primary goal, then sociolinguistics follows from it. Such 
consistent following is obvious when Cherry's definition of 
communication is observed: "the establishment of a social order 
of individuals through the use of language and signs." (Marler, 
1961). Thus, the unit of study can shift from focus on social 
structure and patterns of knowledge to a concentration on what 
sorts of communication units people use, who uses them, where 
they are used, and perhaps most important, how people consider 
them important. 

2.1.1. PROBLEMS WITH PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 

However, ethnography is not without its problems. And many 
of these stem particularly from the use of participant 
observation. First, participant observation involves an 
intricate blending of interview, conversation, and various 



grades of formal to informal observation. This activity 
sometimes requires years to do because disparate bits and pieces 
of interview and observation must be put together as they emerge 
to the ethnographer. The lor»ulation of a cogent holistic 
description of a culture is thus not sorarthing inwediately 
describable or presentibl* back to the local peole with whom the 
researcher is working. These people feel uncomfortable about 
this delay because they want to know what the researchers are 
finding, and the researcher's replies are often" vague, 
overgeneralized, or incomplete. Thus, the researchers simply 
cannot give coherent progress reports on their research until 
the project is done. 

second, one of the requirements of participant observation 
often cited is that the ethnographer "steeps oneself" in the 
culture. Essentially, this means that the ethnographers attempt 
to fit together pieces of information gathered from informal 
observation and conversation. > While we do not wish to detract 
from the value of such a pursuit, this "steeping" of oneself has 
given rise to the unfortunate impression (by both local 
populations and professional colleague) that ethnographers 
simply "hang around." They do not. 

Third, once the report is 'completed, the descriptions are 
in narrative form. This form is difficult to integrate with the 
often more formal, or quantitative, methodological approaches 
used in the othe? social and behavioral sciences. Thus, the 
findings are hard to generalize not only to other disciplines 



» 

but to other ethnographies. 



2.1.2. " COGNITIVE ETHNOGRAPHY 

While solutions to some of these shortcomings can not be 
found entirely in the ethnographic approach alone, a' restriction 
in the methodological scope of ethnography is helpful. The 
restriction we have imposed is to rely primarily upon systematic 
interview, in the research.. The methodologies have been 
recommended under the general rubric of cognitive ethnography 
(Gladwin, 1979), and the more restricted ethnoscience 
Gthnography (Spradley & McCurdy, 1972; Agar, 1971; Werner' et al , 
m.s.). The ethnoscience ethnography involves the following 
interview strategy: 

A. The researcher begins with an open-ended interview 
question (i.e. "grand tour" question (Spradley & 
McCurdy, 1972; Werner, forthcoming) intended to elicit 
informant discourse on a topic. Little or no effort is 
made to restrict the informant's reply; the informant is 
urged to speak on whatever he or she considers 
important. . ^ 

B. If possible, the researchers transcribe the informant 
discourse, and obtain key terms which denote the 
effective environment of the speaker. 

C. Researchers- initiate more restricted questions (i.e. 
"mini-tour" questions of Spradley & McCurdy & Werner 
et al) intended to elicit definitions of key terms. 

D. The questioning sequence is repeated for other domains 
of knowledge (Werner et al , m.s.). 

The intended result of the cognitive ethnography is to 

obtain the "insider's" view of a setting. This means that the 

most important information is the view of the people directly 

involved in the educational process. The language which people 

themselves use to refer to their environment is therefore the 
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highest priority. 

Analysis of interviews and language therefore involves the 
systematic analysis of meaning. The definitions of terms people 
use to discuss their environment are the basic unit of this 
analysis. Definitions consist of a given term and additional 
sentences, or attributes, which provide more information about 
the term. Additional information, in turn, usually is 
information about other terms in peoples' language and 
vocabulary, and therefore usually describes a term's logical or 
semantic relationship to these other terms. Among these 
relationships are taxonomy (i.e. determining that ''x is a kind 
of Y"), sequence (i.e. determining that "If X then Y") ; part-whole 
(i.e. determining that "X is an integral part of Y") , 
implication (i.e. determining "If X is true, then Y is true"), 
and inverses of the above (Werner, 1973). 

Taxonomies especially can be presented in the form of tree 
diagrams in which the lines stand for the statement "X is a kind 
of Y. " Thus, in the description on subsequent pages, the Navajo 
equivalent of the following- may appear. 




Disciplined 
People 



people who people who 

are not lazy have fortitude 



people who 
think for 
themselves 



In reading the diagrams, one may say "people who are not 
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lazy are disciplined people." 

The advantages of the cognitive ethnographic approach are, 
first, that an overall structure, or pattern, of social 
structure and knowledge can be obtained rapidly, at one time, 
rather than piecemeal. Second, it can be done in rapi jursts 
of field work, followed by analysis, and this means that the 
researcher can respond quickly to field-initiated scheduling 
needs, and not^disrupt a setting by prolonged presence. Third, 
it is easily presentable, in understandable schematic form, back 
to the informants. Thus, the researcher's effect can be more 
systematically monitored. 

Observation as a mode of data-gathering, is not ruled out. 
Rather, it is guided by the interview data and is intended to 

A. gather further detail about folk definitions, 

B. confirm or disconfirm interview testimony 

C. provide situational means of eliciting informant 
testimony (e.g. "what's going on over there right 
now?"). 



2.1.3. INTERVIEW, OBSERVATION AND SAMPLING SEQUENCES. 

We initiated three sets Tof interviews with three separate 
samples of individuals. The first sample consisted of six 
indiviuals from Rock Point Community, chosen by the 
administration. The choice was based on how highly articulate 
they were, and the interview results were intended as well, to 
demonstrate how the research was to be conducted. 



The second sample consisted of 20 individuals from among 
Rock PoinJ^. School staff and community people employed by the 
school. From a ten percent stratifed random sample we selected 
20 individuals who were interviewed and recorded. Strata were 
based on the following occupational categories in the school 

A. Navaio Lancuaqe Teachers: 2 interviewed 

B. Enqlish Lanquaqe Teachers: 2 interviewed 

C. Proqraramed Reading Tutors: 1 interviewed 

D. Secondary (i.e. hiqh school) teachers: 2 interviewed 

E. Recreation personnel: 1 interviewed 

r. Residential Care peraonnel: 2 interviewed 

" G. Culture instructors: 1 interviewed 

H. Navaio Arts and Crafts instructors: 1 interviewed 

I. Livestock instructors: 1 interviewed 
J. Food Services personnel: 1 interviewed 
K. Transportation personnel: 1 interviewed 
L. Maintenance oorsonnel: I interviewed 

M. Administration: 1 interviewed 

N. School Board: 2 interviewed 

0. Parent Involvement Committee: 1 interviewed 

TOTAL: 20 
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Thus, we varied slightly the grand tour questions for these 
first two samples. - ^.^ 

A, For the first sample, we first asked "how do your 
children learn through school?" 

* 

B. For the bilingual educational statf of the school 
(including administration and teachers, among others), 
we asked two additioal questions: "What have you done 
here at school during the tima you have worked here? 
and "What have been important events here?" 

For the community, the question in "A" generally elicited a 

well-organized body of verbal discourse lasting for more than an 

hour without intervention by the researcher. This is not at all 

unusual for Navajos, who are famous for speaking on various 

subjects in an oratorical style (Ladd, 1957) 

For the staff, the two questions were designed to help the 
informants restrict and frame thei r' answers. That is, the first 
question was intended as a job description and employment 
history- of the individual. The informant would then be able to 
.answer the second question more easily, having thought about the 
first one. 

The third interview sample was from a list of community 
people either presently not employed with the school, or whose 
chil&ren were not presently attending school there. 



The third was a random sample from a total list of parents. 
We attempted, here, to exclude people presently employed at the 
school. Ten of these individals were interviewed in order to 
see if their views would differ from those presently more 
closely affiliated. It turned out that their views did not 
differ. 

In this report, the interview quotations of all these 
individuals are included together because we were unable to 
determine any major variations within the scope of the analysis 
done 'here. Most of the quotations are from the first and second, 
interviews, as little new information emerged from the third 
interview sample. 

This is not to say that other detail— particularly of a 
historical nature— would not be obtained if more intensive 
interviews were undertaken. Similarly, statistical methods 
might deliver a better sense of variability to the reader. 
Nevertheless, we are convinced that the results of this 
ethnographic approach will provide novel insights into the 
interaction between school ^program and community. 

Thus, the flow chart on the following pages describes an 
aggregate interview pattern which energed as a result of 
information collected during interviews thcBselves. The 

existence of such an aggregate pattern suggests 'that the knowledge 
that one informant had was very similar to that of another. At 
least this appears true for the subjet matter brought up during 
interv 'ew. 
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Request 

More 

Detail 



(4) 




(3) 



Ask: What Makes These 
Important? 



(5) 



Request 
Examples 




(6) 



Consider Questions of 
Navajo Knowledge 
Content Teaching 



T 




Has Navajo 
Language 
Been Discussed? 

N 




(7) 
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Ask: What 




Navajo Cultural 




Knowledge is 




taught here? 








Compare R*P. School 




to their school re 




^ how well students 




do. 
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(8) 



(9) 



Request 
Examples 



Adequate 
Detail? 




Have staff mentioi^^ y 
^ parental inpuj::?- 



(10) 



(11) 



N 



Inventory & describe 
activities re input 










Ask parents about 
plans for own children 




>/ 




Ask if any important 
points have been omitted 



(12) 



(13) 



A brief description of the flowchart is in order. First, a 
job description is requested ' followed by assessment of 
whether all jobs have been sufxiciently inventoried. Then, (2) 
important events which have happened during this job are 
outlined. Then, a standard assessment (3) is made to determine 
whether adequate definitional and attitudinal detail has been 
obtained. At issue here is whether or not the informant 
actually can (or is willing to) provide more detail in regard to 
describing events and outlining attitudes toward such events. 
If insufficient informational detail is given, the informants 
were asked to provide more (4). If such detail was given in the 
first question, then attitudes were elicited (5) by requesting 
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information as to what factors made them important to the 
individual, and why they were important. 

At this point events had been described and we were 

V 

interested in determining their significance. If sufficient 
detail was not available (6) then the informant was asked to 
provide concrete examples of what they meant (i.e. description 
of actual events). Thus, for example, if an informant reported 
that his or her students were doing better than students in 
other schools in reading, we asked for examples and received 
instances of students pronouncing words without accent, of 
remembering clan affiliations at the ages of 5 - 7 instead of 7 
- 10, etc. Similarly, if staff mentioned better school-parent 
communication, we would request exact avenues of such 
communication, such as conferences, school board meetings, and 
so forth. Then, we would ask for the specific activities which 
would go on during, say, a parent-teacher conference. The 
latter form of elicitation, while somewhat exhausting and 
tedious for the informant, usually netted a natural history, or 
sequence, of activities which occurred. 

The discussion of these examples was important because (7) 
discussion often shifted to questions about how much knowledge 
was taught in the school, if t:hat had not been mentioned by the 
informant before. Once we had insured (8) that this had been 
discussed adequately, we asked how, in a general fashion, the 
scKtoLs they had attended during their younger years were 
similar or different. If this answer did not lead naturally to 
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questions of school-community relations (10 - 12) then questions 
pertaining to these were asked. Then, (13) staff would be asked 
to outline the plans for their own children's educational 
future. These could easily be compared with those of other 
community members. Finally (14) all interviews would end with a 
question to the effect of "are there important issues or 
information which we have not discussed?" This obviously was 
intended to encourage the informant to mention anything on his 
or her mind which may not have occurred to them in the course of 
the interview. 

2.1.4. - ANALYSIS 

After the interviews were recorded, they were transcribed 
in the language of the speaker. Whererver the inteviews were in 
Navajo, they were first transcribed in the standard Navajo 
orthography of Y.oung and Morgan (1980). They were then 
translated in three steps: , 

^. First, individual sentences were separated; then 

B. Sentences were translatd word-for-word; and then 

C. A smooth English sentence translation was derived from 
the word-for-word translation. 

In the texts provided here, the Navajo sentences and smooth 

English translations only are provided. The following is an 

illustration of ' how all three of these would appear. 
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^Ako 61 ta' -dfH' ninadahajeehgo ndi dibe 

Ihus School from it they return from it when sheep 

bich'i' dabi'dil'aaqo doo vich'i' bil ~ dahoyee'da 

• care for them one asks- -.them not with them they are not lazy, 

** Thus, when they are asked to care for the sheep when they return from 
school, they are not hesitant or lazy. 



Sentences such as these are the attributes which comprise 
the means for us to infer the definitions and taxonomies which 
are the backbone of our study. 

2.2. CHOICE OF AN EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 

Throughout the Navajo Reservation there are three main 
kinds of schools, which can be distinguished by the form of 
administration they have. In choosing the exemplary program, 
all school types must be considered because all purport to 
sponsor bilingual education programs. 
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A. Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools: administered by the 
Federal government, they house about 25,000 Navajo 
students who are primarily from the rural areas of the 
Reservation, away from the border towns of the 
Reservation and major paved highways. 

B. Public Schools: administered by the contiguous states 
of Arizona, Utah and New Mexico, these schools were 
established originally to serve the needs of non- 
Navajo students but now serve approximately 50,000 
Navajos who live somewhat closer to the border towns 
and major highways mentioned above. 

C. Contract Schools: administered priitiarily by personnel 
chosen by local school boards, these are often 
referred to as community-controlled schools. Unlike 
the state- and Federal-operated schools, the local 
board has the authority to hire personnel and choose 
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curriculum. They now serve approximately 2r500 Navajo 
students, 

* 

D. Mission and Placement Schools: Serving about 2,500 
Navajo young people, these schools are sponsored 
primarily by church missions or lay missions. Most of 
the placement home activity is through the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints, or Mormons, and 
students are placed in homes off-Reservation. 

Each of these school types has developed different 
educational philosophies and educational policies as a result of 
the form of adminstration they have, and of the developmental 
history of this administration. The greatest percentage of 
Navajo students now attend public schools as a result of BIA- 
ratified Tribal policy which requires that all Navajo children 
living within one-and-one-half-miles of a paved highway will 
attend public schools (Platero et al , 1977). This is the case 
despite the distinct possibility that the round-trip distance that 
the student may have to commute to a consolidated school exceeds 
200 miles. 

Fifty-seven BIA-funded elementary and secondary schools and 
30 puBlic, schools were found to claim to offer bilingual 
education programs. These programs were then compared as to: 

A. the length of time that the bilingual program has been 
in operation. At a minimum, programs will be 
considered if they are at least five years old. 

B. the percentage of children entering first grade who 
are fluent in Navajo and limited in English. At a 
minimum, programs will be considered where at least 
two-thirds of the children are in this category. 

C. the extent to which there is evidence of community 
acceptance of .the program. 

D. the extent to which there is available description of 
the method of implementation of the program, including 
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teacher training and curriculum development. 

E. the extent to which data are available evaluating the 
educational effect of the program over at least five 
years. 

F. the willingness of the school administration and of 
the community to participate in the project; and 

G. the extent to which other Navajo schools and educators 
would accept the school chosen as an example. 

Criteria in "D", "E", and "F", were stressed the most in 

comparison because they are most easily accessible for 

examination. "B" was utilized wherever needed, but in most 

Reservation schools, applies automatically. "C" is difficult to 

evaluate, even where the program has been investigated 

carefully, without extensive ethnographic study. 

In all cases, attempts were made to collect the data 
evenly. This means that because the selection process was under 
way by August 1980, some schools were not even in operation. 
Theretore, few face-to-face interviews were conducted with 
school administration at this time. Written statements of 
program goals, objectives, history were collected and served as 
the primary information base for analysis. 

' While these data were being collected, we also decided to 
contact those agencies already serving programs funded by ESEA 
Titles I, IV, and VII. Fifteen overview interviews were thus' 
conducted with personnel in: 

A. the American Indian Bilingual Education Center (AIBEC) 
located at the University of New_ Mexico , in , 
Albuquerque, 

B. the Native American Materials Development Center 
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(NAMDC) in Albuquerque, "New Mexico. 

C. the Mavajo Tribal Division of Education (NDOE) Office 
of Program Evaluation, at Window Rock, Arizona, the 
Navajo T;rihal Capital. 

D. the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) Office of Title I 
Program Administration in Gallup, New Mexico. 

The first .two, while located in New Mexico, serve the 

Reservation areas located in Arizona and Utah as well. ^Both are 

part of the network of Title Vll-funded organizations serving 

larger sections of the Southwest. 

Following these overview interviews, two ERIC searches were 
made. The first one was for any do'c'umentation and directories 
for extant programs and program reviews for the Navajo area 
funded by Title VII, which may have escaped our attention. The 
second was a more intensive search "for all other programs which 
were funded for the Navajo Reservation, regardless of the 
funding source. 

The screening then proceeded according to the criteria 
discussed above. The screening thus is a description of how we, 
as a research program, came to decide upon Rock Point Community 
School as the site for our ethnographic and research project. 
It is distinctly not intended as a guide to determine who has 
the best program. Readers may disagree with our decisions, 
depending on their own emphases and biases (inherent in any 
research or policy orientation). For a description of the 
decisions we actually made in screening, please refer to Schoepfle 
and Conescu (1980), with is enclosed in Appendix I. 
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SECTION 3 
DEFIHITION OF COMMONITT 

3.1. THE CHAPTER IN GENERAL 

Brief mention should be made of what is meant by 
"community." In some literature, particularly that describing 
what happens in the United States, "Community" is often equated 
with ethnic boundary or neighborhood (Barth, 1968). Thus, 
reference is often made to a "Chicano community" or Black 
Community (Hannerz, 196 8) for both urban and rural settings. In 
the Navajo situation (as well as in most c«-her non-Western 
situations) this designation is not applicable. 

First., we must describe the Navajo Reservation. It is a 
land mass of 25,000 square miles whose present boundaries 
include parts of the contiguous states of Arizona, New Mexico 
and Utah. They were initially fixed by the Treaty of 1868, and 
later 'extended by Executive Order to include more of the land 
traditionally used by the Navajo people, and to protect them 
from Spanish and Anglo encroachment (Fanale, 1982). 

The Navajos are linguistically related to their various 
Apache neighbors and together . constitute the majority of the 
Southern Athapascan language subgroup. Today, with a population 
of approximately 17 0,000, they constitute the largest populatioi 
o£ Waive Americans, the number of whose native-language 
speakers are on the increase. 

t 

^ 
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By the late 16th Century, historical accounts report 
clashes between Navajos and invading Spanish, who first came to 
take gold, and later, to establish ranching (Forbes, 1972). 
Through the middle of the 19th Century these clashes became more 
frequent as Spanish, and later Mexican, encroachment and slave 
raiding increased (Roessel, 1979). 

With the assumption of control of the Southwest by the 
United States, clashes between U.S. soldiers and Navajos were 
reported, as the former attempted to reduce warfare between 
Navajos and Mexicans, and open the area for Anglo settlment. 

By the early 1860 's the situation had deteriorated to the 
point that some of the neighboring Indian tribes, and Spanish 
and Mexican interests urged the United States troops to launch a 
scorched earth campaign intended" to starve out the Navajos, and 
then, to intern them at Fort Tumner, New Mexico. This 
internment, and its attendant concentration march of over 300 
miles,^ is known by historians as the Long Walk and by the 
Navajos as Hweeldi, and resulted in the death of undetermined 
thousands of these people. While originally intended by the U.S. 
Army as a permanent resettlement program, its failure was 
increasingly obvious and politically embarrassing (Young, 1968). 
Thus, the Navajos were released after signing a" Treaty in 1868, 
and returned home. 

After their return, contact with Anglos increased 
gradually, as Federal efforts increased in education, and market 
activity through traders intensified. However, it was with the 
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•stock Reduction of the 1930's that there was a quantum increase 
in intensity. Herds of sheep, the primary source of livelihood, 
were reduced in many cases below the level of subsistence, and 
establishment of Reservation-wide grazing district boundaries 
closed off access to traditional ceremonial and grazing areas. 

While originally intended as a conservation measure, its 
result was the shattering of a subsistence economy and the 
partial disintegration of a society (Fanale, 1982). As these 
traditional social ties were attenuated and subjected to 
considerable economic risk, Navajos of the early 1940 's were 
incresingly exposed to the outside world as they had to take on 
more wage work for support, and as they became subject to 
military service. ' 

Navajos, as a result, turned increasingly to education, as 
the income from wage work became more necessary to support*^ 
households, and as the need increased for educated leaders who 
could, deal with outside pressures on behalf of relatives and 
neighbors. With these economic and educational changes came 
further problems, as school children became alienated from 
family and kin. Indeed, it was in. response to these 
historically-accuijiulating pressures, and their impacts, that 
Rock Point Navajos decided to take control of their education, 
as we shall see later. 

3.2. CHAPTER AND SCHOOL 

Upon the establishment of the Reservation, by the treaty of 
1863, the Federal Gove.rnment launched a campaign — albeit not 
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always systematically— to establish a single Tribal entity 
(Boyce, 1974), by 1934 , with the passage of the Indiart 
Reorganization Act (IRA). At the same time, concerted effort . 
was made to establish more localized entities known as Chapters, 
around 1927 (Young, 1961). Originally intended as public 
meeting forums for Navajos returning from far-off boarding 
schools and wage-work jobs, these entities have become the basic 
geopolitical unit of the Tribal political and governing 
structure. As such, chapter meetings have become the means not 
only of distributing information to a largely non-literate 
public, but also where disputes are settled, grazing-right 
boundaries agreed upon, and more recently, where community, 
Planning is carried out. 

Some writers have maintained that the Chapter was . 
originally imposed by the Federal government in order to 
undercut the decision-making capacity of traditional "land use 
units" and other kin-based groups (Kimball and Provinse, 1924). 
At present, however, it appears that the Chapter, as an 
organization, hasbeen assimilated, to various degrees, within 
what appears to be an aggregation of relatively fluid kin-based 
organization in present-day political decision-making. 
Consideration of the Chapter as a basic geopolitical, kin-based 
unit of social organization will be important in understanding 
the development' of a bilingual education program at Rock Point 
Community School. The Chapter is responsible for the electi^ 
■of school board members and plays an integral part in the 

» 

decision-making process through which parents have an input into 
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the "school's operatioi^T It also places in sharp relief a 
provisional definition of community: -rtetv/orks of extended kin- 
based groups associated with both the Chapter and school, and 
who are independent in many ways, from other similar Navajo 
groups around them. This definition is important because such 
km groups are not located in any geographically centraliz<^d 
point; they are dispersed, in residence, among a number of 
"camps" (or "outfits," Levy, 1962) where lifestock are raised. 
There are no centrali/zed villages. 



The chapter thus \^sya place of congregation because it is a 
location where p&iiEie come to obtain well water during dry 
seasons, can buy items they need from the trading post, and be 
guaranteed a building— i. e. the Chapter house— with enough space 
and facilities for organized meetings and some offices. Thus, 
as one drives past seemingly (and deceptively) endless open 
jspact^s, the only visible indications of what is referred to as a 
"community" are a school and surrounding residential compound, a 
chaptd^ house, a trading post, or a combination of these. For a 

7 

people, a majority of whom lack electricity, running water, and 
immediate access to paved roads, these facilities a^ thus 
understandably a focal point of social contact. 

Rock Point is thus one of these chapters (See Maps, next 
two pages). Its population, by the 19*70 Census, is 
approximately 1,200 people, or about 300 family households,, The 
Chapter house is located near the school, a trading post and a 
Lutheran Church mission established there in the early 1950 's. 
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Rock Point's economy is based on pastoral livjestock raising 
and some irrigated farming. Prior to the 1930's an extensive 
system of irrigated agriculture had been introduced, but after 
World War II the ditches fell into disuse and ,disrepair because 
of a combination of changing community organization and 
declining economic importance for farming. While attempts have 
been made to revive farming as an income-producing entity, the 
school itself is by far the largest local wage-work employer. 

As shall be seen below, livestock now produce little 
monetary income. The primary economic value of livestock is in 
their capacity to provide food which need not be bought at a 
store {i.e. avoided costs) and as a source for some monetary 
income through use of sheep wool for weaving. The famous Navajo 
' rugs are then sold. Thus, while not necessarily enough for 
self-sufficiency, livestock are nevertheless of considerable 
economic significance. 

Some economists (Reno, 1980) have suggested that 
traditional Navajo pastoralism is greatly in decline because of 
its obvious inability to provide sole economic support, and 
writers then infer that the Navajo culture is in a state of 
decline. While no one can deny important cultural 
transformations, to infer that Navajo culture is in decline is 
to miss an important possibility, within not only Rock Point but 
elsewhere: Navajo culture is modernizing, not simply 
westernizing. To observe at least this possibility should 
direct our attention to how Rock Point school and coramunity 
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maintain a Navajo education which also, with minimal 

contradi , orients their children toward the outside world. 

3.3. ROCK POINT SCHOOL 

Durins tlxe two years this research, Rock Point School had a 
total enrollment of 430 students. As mentioned in 2.4.ff, Rock 
Point, is a community-controlled contract school. That is, 
(Holm, et al, 1981; see also Roessel, 1979), 

The chapter elects the School Board, a "Local Navajo 
Community School Board" under Title X of the Navajo Tribal 
Code. The School Board meets once a week. The Board 
negotiates or approves all contracts and grants/ interviews 
and hires all employees, makes all major policy decisions 
an dapproveds all major expenditures. 

The contract is renewed yearly between the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the School Board (Holm, et al , 1981; Roessel, 1979) 

Each year, the Board makes a written proposal. to the Tribe 
and the BIA to continue the current 3-year contract or to 
start a new contract. They say what they want to do, how 
they want to do it, how the school's work will be measured 
or evalauted, and how they would spend the. Bureau money 
they expect. The Board contracts with the approval of the 
Navajo Tribal Council. Any continuation or modification 
dan be "vetoed" by the Council. A number of meetings are 
held between the Board and Area BIA people. When 
agreements are reached, these are written up into a 
contract and both sides sign the contract. In effect, the 
contract is' a set of rules and promises the Board and the 
Bureau have agreed to keep for one year. 

Once the contract is ratified by the Bureau, the School 
receives as much as, but not more than, the amount provided to a 
comparable Bureau school • program under per-pupil funding 
formulas. 

PL 93-63 8 regulations insist the contract school will get as 
much as but no more than a Bureau-operated school. For the last 
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few years, money has been distributed within the Bureau by a per 
pupil "formula": s.o much money for each day, boarding, jr. 
high, or sr. high student. Rock Point receives as much but no 
more Navajo Area BIA money than a BIA school with the same 
students. 

At the same time the contract is signed, the Board agrees to a 
certain budget, saying how much money they think they will spend 
for each "line": like "Academic salaries" or "Dormitory 
supplies", etc. the Board must tell the Area BIA about any 
small changes they make: they must get the Area BIA's approal 
for bigger changes. 

The Board differs from those of the BIA schools in the 
control it has in the hiring and firing of staff, and in its 
access to other funding sources. This was mentioned in 2.4.ff 
and is explained in detail below. (Holm, et al , 1981; Roessel, 

All of the employees work for the Board. Even though the 
money may come from the BIA, or Title I, or Title IV, the 
^oard tries to run one integrated education and care 
program. 

All Board employees are under "contract" to the Board--as 
in the public schools Each year, the Board looks at the 
money available and at their employees; they they offer 
contracts to the people they want to return. Contracts are 
ten or twelve months; teachers are on ten-month contracts. 

« 

If some full-time people , leave, or new full-time jobs open 
up, the Board 'interviews applicants and, selects new 
employees. 
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Because the school is a community-controlled school, it can 
submit proposals for other monies. Some of these are 
simply .allocated per pupil: Title I, Title IV-A(LEA) , and 
JO'M. Others are competitive (and therefore uncertain): 
Title IV-A (ICS), NEH, Title IV-B (Bilingual Ed), 
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SECTION 4 

PARENTAL IDEAS ON WHAT EDUCATION HAS DONE 
AND IS SUPPOSED TO DO 



At the time we were interviewing, Navajo Parents and staff 
had well-defined ideas on how they wanted their children to 
behave in .a world which increasingly requires knowledge of two 
cultures. They also proposed the ways in which their school 
programs could, and did, bring out this-bicultural competence. 

In order to describe these in a way in which their 
attitudes can be properly related to one another, we will 
present a classification system centering around the overall 
qualities of a well-adjusted student. 

On the next page is the overall taxonmy, whose components 
will be the basis of discussion in the subsection of Section 4. 
All terms have been lettered and numbered as an attempt to 
facilitate reference back and forth through this report. This 
description, emerges not from the knowledge or statements of any 
one individual, but is instead a composite of what many people 
had to say about ' the education of their children. 
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DIN6 T'AA Dl ATtrco 

A UKLL-OIHECTED TKRSOti 



A 

Doo^Dil 
IkSyco'da 

Hot T/izy 





•It 

Naagha 
ftcc's In 

I tig Cti 



ill 

Wakco 
up on 
Orie'o 
Ouri 



DO 



CO 
— H 

CO 



T'aa Altsoni 

Has Strong Foun- 
dation (In Tliink" 
ing) 



Nacinish 
Yince- 

la En- 
thuai" 
actio 
About 
Vork 
I 

T'Sadbo 

nini 

Naaxusl) 

B<^gin6 

Uovk on 

Cne'o 

Con 



Doo lI^i^J. 
ffot 

centful 



Big 
Ach'i* 
Yati* 
Yinil 
dzil 
Acoepto 
Correc-' 
tion 




Yida" Yi- 
nildzil 

Enduvca 
Sitting 



nitin 
Yinil 
dzil 
Staijo 
Tfirou- 
(jh ino- 
ttmction 
to Com" 
pie tion 



ox 



_3 
Naa- 
nish 
Yini- 



Cl 
K*e"Dil 
Dceho- 
zin la 




Idzil Familiar 
Endur-Ulth Inter- 
ea personal Re- 
work lationahip 



T'aa Di 
Ada Yalti* 

Speaks For 
Oneself 



BP,b IjSa 
(51 ta* Dxnaa- 
Yxnil- msh 
dzil l-a* 
Stay a Yoo- 
J^irou- liil 
gh Sch Sees 
ooling One's 
To Com Work 'l}tjy>u 
pie- To Conple 
tion tion 




Cltf 

dzin 

Ol^cnly 
Articu- 
lates 
Relation 
ship to Other 



Doo Ya- 
ruzinda 
Not Re- 
ticent 



Doo Tsestl'aaghaahda 
Hot Externally Constrained 




£1 
Nitsekees 
Thinks 




C2b 
T'aadoo- 
le'e Doo 
Yich'i* 
Ni* Ni- 
liida 
Rot He- 
sitant 
to Speak 
Out Or 
Take Ac- 
tion on 
Anything 




Tai AlHT'ihji Bi- • 
dziilgo lina lil'i 
Lives In Both Cultur4$ 
Successfully 





C3a CZb 
Kda T'aa 
I4aas Altsoni 
Nitse- At'e 
kecs Nizin 
Tliinks Is Avare 
Ahead Of Tfie ^ 
For Way Things 
One- Sliould Bo 
Self Done 



£££. 

T'aa Alch'ihji 
Bidziilgo Bina- 

bi*di*noest44* 
Well- Grounded 
In Both, Culture 



C3bi 

tsoni 
Yaa Ako- 
nizin 
Is Aware 
Of Tiie 
Way Til- 
ings Are 




Cjb 
Saad T*aa 
Alch'ihji 
choyool'i 
Is CornpS'- 
tent In 
Both lan^ 
guages (Na- 
vajo And 
Diglish) 



CO 



C4c 

T'aa Din6ji Doo 
Bilagaanaa Binaa* 
nish Bidziilgo Bil 
Beehozin Is Cotnp^- 
tent In Both Havajo 
Vis W$$t$m End^a- 



C4ai 
T*aa Dineji 
Nabi*r>eest44* 
Doo Bidziil- 
go tilta* 
Recieved tlav- 
jo Instruction 
And learned 
i0l In Sclioot 



C4aii 



T'aa Dineji 
Doo Bilagaa- 
naa Be'e'ol*;* 

Yihool*44* 

teamed Both 
Traditional 
Navajo And 
Western Ways 



C4bi 

T'aa Bi Bizaad . 
Doo Bilagaanaa 
Bizaad Yee Yalti*/ 
Doo Yee Ak'e'eldu 
Doo Yolta* Is 
literate In Both 
Navajo And Diglish 
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One term arose throughout the interview and denotes the 
desired state of an educated Navajo individual: dine t'aa bi 
at'eego (People + just + they themselves are + as they are = 
Well-direQted person = well-disciplined person). This term has 
three major subclassif ications r as described in the following 
tree diagram. 

Dine t*aa bi at'eego 
A Dcll^Sir^oted person 




Doo bil hoyee'da T'aa altsoni yich'i' Doo tsestl'aa^aahda 

Is not lanij Ha'olni Dot externally con- 

Has strong Foundation strained 

(in thinking) 



The vertical slanting tree-lines indicate the relationship of 

I 

taxonomy. ThuSr the line between No. 1 and the topmost term 
could be read in Navajo as "Dine doo bil ho^ee'dago dine t*aa bi 
at'eego at'e" or "People who are not lazy are people who are 
well-directed." The term "at'e (is a kind of)" denotes taxonomy 
and i^ placed at the end of a simple sentence. 

Note also that, there are horizontal lines. These denote 
the relationships of sequence and implication. ThuSr a speaker 
might first say 

"Dine doo bil hoyee'dagor dine t'aa bi at'eego at'e (People 
who are not lazy are people who are well-directed)" 

an'd then later say ^ 

"Aadoo [or Ako] dine t'aa altsoni yich'i' ha'olnigo dine 

'aa bi at'eego at'e (=And then [or "thus"] people who have 
strong foundation are people who are well-directed.)". 

In other words, No. 1 'i? a precursor or precondition for No. 2. 
O 35 
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In the remainder of chis di^pus^ion, we will provide simply 
the quality itself (e.g. doo bil hbyee'da = not lazy) rather' 
than the full sentence or phrase. The Navajo term itself will 
first appear, followed by a dictionary translation either from 
The Dictionary of the Navajo Language (Young and Morgan, 1980), 
or a translation analogous to it. This will in turn be followed 
by a translation whose meaning is better related to the contexts 
of what the informants happened to be discussing. 

The meaning of a well-disciplined person in Navajo is not 
entirely the same as it is in English. It means that an 
individual listens Caretuly-to what is said, is willing to work 
hard, and deals well with stress. It also implies that while a 
person" should be Patient^^^tentive and tough, the patience and 
attentiveness Is not to be imposed externally, through threats 
of punishment. The latter is best seeri as an external 
suppression of Nava.jo speech and behavior, while Navajo 
discpline originates from within a person. As will be seen in 
Sectibn 6 this difference is important. 

4,1. A: DOO BIL HOYEE'DA (NOT + LAZY = NOT LAZY = ALERT) 

The quality translated here as ,"not being lazy" also 
carries with it the meaning of alertness, ability to pay 
attention to. what is going on, a state of good health, and the 
capadity to act quickly and spontaneously. This term involves 
three subcategories, each of which is a precondition for the 
other. Each subdatetory term in turn illustrates further the 
connotations of . ajertness and spontaneity. 
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Parents reported that they teach their children not to be lazy 
even before they are of the age to enter school, and they do so 
through a variety of direct and indirect means-. The nature of 
these means is the subject of^iscussion in the following 
subsections. 

4 1.1. Al: ABINIDAA' NAAGHA (IN THE MORNING + ARE ABOTT 
ARE ABOUT PROMPTLY IN THE MORNING = RISES ON TIME 
EARLY IN THL MORNING) 

Spontaneity and health, here, have' long been asociated in 
the traditional Navajo culture with rising early in the morning 
and running. In earlier times particuarly, many Navajo children 
were expected to rise early, even before daybreak, tc run, even 
if it were cold or snowing. Not only were children expected to 
be healthy and spontaneous; they were intended to become inured 
to the stress and suffering they would face as a normal course 
of events in later life. 

Parents pointed out, however, that, children did not usually 
adopt the practice willingly. Older men, particularly, mention 
. how they had to pick up the children and'^jcake them run. In ^ 
fact, if there were snow on the ground, the chilren would be 
thrown out into the snow, while the older men would roll abound 
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Doo bil hoyee'da 

not lar.y 



A-1 

Abinid??' naac^a 

Rioe early i^^ 
the morning on 
tine 



A-la 

T*aa bi naadii'nah 
Wakes up on his/ 
^er oDn 




I2 . 

Naanish yineedli 
Is enthuciastio 
about work 



A-2a 

T'aadoo abi'di'mni 
naalnish 

Is self-motivated 
toward work 



Is obedient 



A- -a 
T'aa abi'di'" 
ninigj. at* e 

Doe? what 
sheThe is 
told to do 



J 



in it. The more the. children kicked and ^protested the longer 
they were kept there. The children soon learned that it was 
better not to protest. 

On the other hand, this practice was always carried out in 

/ 

a joking context, and was not intended as a cruel means of 
inuring the child to hardship. Two (^r three older relatives, 
including perhaps the grandfather, .would pick a time when it had 
snowed, and, amidst laughter, take the screaming, child outside 
and deposit him in the snow. As adults then reported, they, as 
children, would soon like to join these morning runs, in part, 
in response to the humorous context and close companionship with 
which they had started out. 

One speaker in the community describes how he instituted 
running early in the morning for /his boys, at Rock Point, and— 
although his is now in a Vdistirict minor ity— continues this 
today. For other speakers, there are other ways to instill the 
approEjriate values. 

Dii yastah na'anah doo na*iiltin doo abinid^?' na'ada 

aadoo yiikaahd^?* tadidiin doo naad^i'algai bee" sohodizin 
ei dii sha'alchini bee bich'i' yashti\. 
J teadh my children about getting into snow, racing, 
early, rising early in the morning and praying with 
corn pollen and white corn meal each morning. 

Dii sha'alchiiu ei abirdd^?' naahodilshnil/ ako doo nizh- 

diijeehgoo ei t'aala'a doo nilei neeznaaj4' ha e'eshtah 
aadoo ei to sikaz hak'iyaashkaah, ako ei binahji' t'aa 
ho naazhdiijah dajizl^i'* 

So, if my children did not get up right away, when I woke 
them up, I would count from one to ten and then would 
tlirow cold water on them; as a result, they now rise up 
early on their own. 
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Aadoo dii abinigo nizhdiijahgo ei naaca4*algaii ts'aa' 

bee ha selk? aadoo tadidiin do* ha seltsoos leh. 

Tlxen, when they liad avicen I would place white dorn meal 

Old corn pollen for them in a bowl. 

^Aadoo abirad44' ch'eehash'ishgo tseedazhdilzUh, diigi adoni 

hodishiuigo, shikek'ehgoo adadoni *hodishniigo, taadi daats'i 
akonahoosh ' iih . 

^'^ find then, early in the morning, I would take them out to 
pray, I would teach them (through repetition) perhaps 
three tin^jjs, the manner in which they would isay these 
pi'ayerc . 

Aadoo bik'ihji* ei th'inaahash 'ishgo, f aala'a jirdzirugo 

ch'ihwiish'eeshgo t'aa ho shinaal tsodazhdilzin leh. 
And then later, when I would take them aside, one-^by'-one , 
they would pray on their own in my presence. 

Aadoo dii bik'iji' ei, t'aa bi ch'inakahgo, t'aa bi 

tsodadilzin iGh. 

And then still later, they would usually go out and pray 
on their own. 

Jo dii t'aa koji iinanigii ei doo adahozhdeelaagoo 

aadoo doo hoi hoyee'goo t'eiya bits*44<^ beesoo holg 
jini. 

You see, only when one is not lazy will one successfully 
acquire money and use it to carry on this livelihood we 
have ao Navajo from day^to-^day. 



Rock Point staff and other community acknowledged the 
importance parents held to the disposition to arise 
spontaneously, but added that few people actually still 
instituted the practice of the morning run. Other informants 
made a similar observation and maintained that they stressed the 
quality of arriving on time to one's destination as an approximate 
replacement for the older practice of running. 

Thus, the whole object of running early was to instill in 
the children a desire rise up on one's own (T'aa bi naadii nah) . 
Just because many no longer do this is not to infer that Navajos 
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no longer have the resolve to achieve. Other ways have been 
found to instill these va;Lues, and one of these is simply to get 
to a place on time, such as school. 



4.1.2. A2: NAANISH YINEEDLI (WORK + IS ENTHUSIAST!^ ABOUT IT 
= ONE IS ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT WORK) . 

Navajos we interviewed expected that the capacity and 

willingness to wake up on one's own should be easily 

generalizable to being able to undertake work spontaneously. In 

addition, this work ethic is not to be seen as a compulsion (as 

sometimes described in the Western literature) but as an ethic 

whose importance is explained in the religious and cultural 

teachings of the family. 

.-Di'i koji 61 ta* haz'adji ald6' faadoo bahafaadi t'aa 

akonaanaf e dii naakits'aadahji' ajighaah doo yowohgi' ^ 
mas dahnaazhdiidaah doo dikwii shii naanish al'$$ afeego 
binaahoo'aah. 

** Tivis education that one gets is' also definitely the same 
as oi<r traditional livelihood^ t,.us, one will finish the 
12tk grade level and go on to higher schooling, from 
wncnoe he will learn several different ways of living. 

Dfi naasdi doo ha'iinilniigoo, adahodinilaago faa ilhoshgo 

ha''ii'aahgo, ei doodago t'66 dahootahgoo naniilka'go, 
akofeego ei doo iina wolyeeda", shi'doo'niid. 

** I was also taught that later in life you find that if you 
are not patient, or if you are lazy and sleep until sun- 
up or else wander about from one house to another, this 
is not life. 

"^o dii kof eego ei iiyisi na'nitin nif44'", dajini. 

** "Tliis is the way real teaching used to be". 

Dii faa konib§?hd66 hodees'aago, k(?' diltli* doo to doo 

dTiiyaan doo tsesk'eh haz'^^gi, kodoo hodees'a, aadoo^ ^ 
ch'ihool'a nilei tl'oo'di naahast'i/ kofeego sha'alchini 
bich'i' yashti*. . 

** would instruct my children in all the teachings from 
this very fireplace, from the burning fire itself, and 
the water and food and the place of bedding, and from 
all outside activities, 
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— "Kwe'e dix iinahigii kof e, dii hazlio'o baa'akoncx)siih 
aadDO nilahji olta'ji shii aldo* f aa akof e", hodishiui- 



J would tell them "this is the way we take very sevxously 
the way^we live, at this vei>y place, and theve is. another 
life through school that is tlie same also". 



go binahonishtin. 




nature of what is referred to here as self-motivation (i.e. 
t'aadoo abi'di'nini naalnish = without + being told + works). 
That is, one begins work spontaneously because it is a good and 
sensible thing to do in the world. 

From ages 3-4, the individual was supposed to carry in 
wood -^i.d engage in some household tasks on one's own, and this 
initiative is supposed to transfer to the school setting. 



It follows that if an individual is capable of initiative, 
then he or she is teachable in other skills. The individual is 
thus willing to do what he or she is told to do (t'aa abi' 
di'ninigi at'e), and does not stray away to do other things. It 
cannot be stressed too often that obedience here is not the 
blind obedience to external constraint or sanction. As the 
quote in 4.1.2. supports, this obedience is supposed to 
originate from within the individual. Again, one obeys because 
it is right and sensible to do so in this world. 

Navajo adults teaching in the school stress that it is 
better if the quality of spontaneous obedience, as well as those 
of other sorts of initiative (see 4.1.1. - 4.1.2.), are first 
taught in the home. In turn these are more easily taught in the 
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A3: AK'EHOL'I (OBEDIENT) 
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home if the family possesses livestock. Without livestock, much 
of the practictim experience necessary to support teaching is 

s 

more difficult to come by,, and behavior problems emerge in^ the 
classroom as a result. 

« 

j6 eii diboda shijee'go ei alchini bich'i* yil'a, dii anileeh 

bi'di'ni. " , • ^i. i -tai 

you SCO, when one povscsaes sheep, (theiv cave) 'tc tTie cm La s 
duty; he is told "<?o this with the sheep". 

Jo dii lahgoo dii bich'4' al'aadooigii ada*din la, ako dii 

alchini al'aagi doo bil beehozinda. , , , . ^ ^, 

** You see, at some homes, (these) duties ave lacking for the 
children; as a result, these children do not know how to 
be well-disciplined (at sclxool). 

Aadco dii ama doo azhe'e la" doo ba;alchini yich'^. yadaalti'da, 

ako kodi nehekaahgo ei faa bee hozini la' faa biighaha 

yaanaakai. , , 

<^ Am then some mothers and fathers, do not teach (z.e. taiH 
ih&ir Ohildven; thus, when they get to school, zt rs obvvous, 
for some get into mischief. 

Ako dii alchini la' t'aadoo e'el'i yaanaakai leh, aadoo 

naana la' ei bich'4' yajilti'go nizhonigo nahaazt^^ leti, 
diiqi at'eego nizhonigo dahonel'ii leh. 

llius, some of these children will not beJiave, and others wvll 
beMve when talked to, they will sit still and Usten generally; 
these children will look you in the eije as you talk to them. 

„ — alchini bich'i' yati'go doo da'iists'i'igii ei ts'ida 
daats'i alnii* bilaahdoo akofee leh. , , .77 

men they are being taught over half of these cHldren wvll 
not listen closely. 



Indeed, one of the stated purposes of the school has been 
to instill the Navajo values to those students whose background 
does not include raising livestock. The way in which this is 
done will be' explained in 5.1.1. and 5.1.2., in the description 
of clanship. 
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While the Navajo way of life is strongly viable in the view 
of the informants, wage work made accessible by education is 
increasingly important, and efforts are being made to integrate 
the two. 



"Dii shi ndiyoo dibe yikah aadoo lulahgco lU' bikee* ^ 

dxnaah, t' aadoo yikeo' doya'ada rdlahgoo bini'dii dime 
da'olta', niloi ko^i biJ-cee' ahidirazi, shi'di'niragii 
biniinaa t' aadoo iilta'da. 

I myself did not go to school he<?ause I uao told "there 
arc sheep here and horses there, go after them, there is 
no one to aave for them, let the others go to school". 

Ako nidi k'adgo dii naanish bee iinanigii feiya alaahgo 

yee beesoo adeiil'i. 

For the present, livelihood through wage work to the 
only way of acquiring "lor-e money. 

liii^i dii koji dibe bee iinanigii ei k'adgo faa ach'i'go 

bee beesoo il'i faa hazho'o foo bikiirago aadoo foo 

bee atah ya'ahoot'ehego holg. 
** At vresent, sheep are kept mainly for food and to keep 

one in psychological health, livelihood through sheep 

are a source of very litcle money. 

-AAdoo dii dibe bee iinanigii ^ei alk'idii' eiya faa anii 

biziilgo bee iina al'i nif^'. . , , 

** In the past, livelihood through sheep was indeed the 
strongest means to a successful life. 

■ Mdoo diijudi ei yadaati'go, "iinilta;go dco naa'ii- 
nilta'go feiya dii naanishigii nididiileel aadoo bee 
ya'af eehgo hininaadoo", daha'ni. 

** And then now, many say "go to school, finish, and get a 
higher education, only then will you acquire a good 30b 
and through it lead a good life". 



4.2 B: T'AA ALTSONI YICH'I' HA'OLNI (HAS STRONG 

FOUNDATION [IN THINKING]) 

If a person has internalized the capacity for initiative, 
alertness and spontaneity from teachings about Navajo life, then 
it follows that the individual has a strong foundation in 
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thought • "Ha'olni/' (or also "fortitude") denotes the ability 
to accept constructive criticism without offense^ to pay 
attention to instruction, and to follow through one's work and 
learning to completion. 

B 

T'aa altsoni yich'i' ha'olni 
Has strong foundation (in 
tJi inking)^ 

Yisda yinildzil Naanish yinildzil 
Endures_ sitting Endures h)ork 

B-2a ^-2b B-ia 

Ach'i' Nabi'd: 'niLLn 6lta* Binaanish 

yati' yinildzil yinildzil la' yooliil 

Accepts Stays through Stays thr- Sees one's 

correc" instruction ough sch- work through 

tion to completion ooling to to completion 

completion 



' B-1 
Deo h^di si'a^da 
Not resentful 

\ 



A- 3a 
T'aa abi'di* 
ninigi et'e 
Does what 
one is told 
tc do 



B-la 



4.2.1. Bl: DOO HADI SI'AADA (NOT + SHORT-TEMPERED + STATE OF 
BEING = NOT RESENTFUL [OF BEING DISCIPLINED]) 

An individual is not supposed to be overly sensitive to 
criticism; he or she is supposed to accept it as a matter of 
course. Acceptance and enduring of such correction (ach'i' 
yati' yinildzil = accepts correction) is thus a part of this 
quality. In such acceptance the concept overlaps in meaning 
with the attribute t'aa abi'di'ninigi at'e (one does what he/she 
is told to do) . • 



Again, these qualities are very different from those of 

V 

extern^il sanctions and punishment often associated with the idea 
of discipline in Western "back-to-the basics" eduction. 
Discipline, here, almost always is supposed to involve 
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explanation of why something should not be done, or, reported 
more frequently, why something went wrong or should not have 
been done. In the latter cases, a strong person is supposed to 
remain" inwardly calm and confront the outcome of his or her 
action^ for what they are, and take responsibility for them. 

4.2.2. B2: YISDA YINILDZIL (REMAINING IN PLACE + ABOUT IT + 
HAS ENDURING STRENGTH = SITS + ENDURES IS = ENDURES 
SITTING) 

Following from an ability to remain inwardly calm is the 
ability to concentrate on important matters and see them through 
to their final outcome. While an individual should want to do 
these things as a matter of course, relatives and companions of 
the individual will observe that he or she sits patiently 
through instruction. Thus, again, the individual is not 
supposed to sit passively through these activities; a person 
should also show interest through asking questions. This 
double-sided quality will be discussed more in '4.3. below. 

Also, an aspect of enduring sitting is the abilty to endure 
school in general (olta' yinildzil) . The ability to sit still, 
follows from the ability to accept and endure criticism, and in 
turn allows one to do well in school. This causality does not 
mean, however, that children are simply intended to sit 
passively by and absorb what is told them. They are intended to 
ask questions and show initiative at the same time. Thus, they 
are evaluated by theit ability to concentrate and ask 
intelligent questions. The following set of attributes 
illustrates the distinction between those who are obedient an'd 
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those who are not. Note and compare these to the description in 
4.1.3. of children who have not learned to be obedient. 



Jo dii alchini adaaf eedi, aadoo da ' lists '^^'di aadoo nida'i- • 

dilkidi binah^i' alchini ak'ida'diitiihigii hoi beehozm leh. 
lou Goe, one will know how. well the ohildvcn learn by the way 
they arc, and the way they listen and how Ihey ask questions. 

Jo dii alchini nazhnitingo la' doc da'iists'??'da leh, ako 

f ooda yidlohgo ahidilchid leh. • j. t,+ 

you see, some children do not listen when they are hevng taught, 
' and thus simply laugh and play around with one another. 

Ako dii alchini iists'4'igii ei nideiidiyiileh, ^ jo nideiidish- 

k'idgo yaa dahalne' leh; a^idoo shi ei shiita. f aa akoni 

daanii leh. , 
** Thus when the children are incorporating the instruetion, 
they will answer you by saying "my mother tells me the same • 
thing" as they answer you when you ask them about {the Lesson). 



4 2 3. B3:-^NAANISH YINILDZIL (WORK + ABOUT IT + IS ENDURING 
STRENGTH = WORK + IS ENDURED = ENDURES WORK) 

Work (naanish) is translated fairly easily from Navajo to 

English. On one hand it can denote wage work (naalnish) , while 

' on the other it can denote general productivity, particulaijly in 

the maintenance of a good herd of livestock, productive farm and 

well-kept household. Rather obviously crucial to the ability to 

endure work is the ability to complete it (binaanish la' yooliil 

= one's work + some of it + it is finished = One sees his/her 

work through to completion. 

The school takes a part in instilling this quality, as is 
illustrated in the following description of a class in basket 
making. In addition, the instructor stresses that it is these 
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qualities, which, when combined with the economic value of th'e 
finished product, are valuable to making a living in later life. 

Navajos here are usually unable to obtain a livelihood 
through stock raising alone, and must depend on wage labor for 
various portions of household income. This wage work, however, 
is marginal, and often temporary. Thus, people here must make a 
living from a variety of sources. The following quotes 
illustrate. 

Dii tsaa* al'i bihojiil'4?'go, ajil'iigo haanahaniihdoo, 

ako t'aa nijilnish ndi t'aa biighah haka'analwo' doo. 
,v;ic« one masters this basket making, he can make them and 
cell them; thus, even if one has a (paying) job, extra 
money on the side will be there to help him. 

Dii nijilnisli rat '4? 'go hats '44' ni' kodzaago, t'aa ei 

feiya hanaanish azhdooliilgo bee naas jidooghaal. 
** Wlien one is laid off from a paying job, the making of a 

basket alone, can becorrte a full-time job, and by means of 

it, he can make a living. 

Navajos here assume that an education stressing the ability 
to endure work in school will enhance the contributions to home 
not only because complementary sources of income will be 
available. Contributions are assumed to be enhanced because the 
work involved in both areas is not extremely different. 

4.3, C: DOO TSESTL ' AAGHAAHDA (NOT + EXTERNALLY CONSTRAINED 

= IS AUTONOMOUS) 

I 

The ability to be autonomous is intended to be the 
culmination of a life of integrated patience, endurance and 
initiative, which is based on a firm foundation of teaching. 
The values of such a life have generally been taught within the 
family, and depend in considerable degree on practicum learning 
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experience provided through the raising of livestock. 

The school r however r is seen as clearly capable of 
reinforcing these ideas. And oddly enough^ such reinforcement 
is often done through teaching of subjects such as basket 
weaving. While these subjects may seem to an outside'^^bserver 
as non-essfential, they are clearly intended to impart values 
directly to the student. 



These values are not learned for their own saker however. 
They are learned within a widely-encompassing social context of 
family r clan and political system. This context not only 
involves social organization; it also includes a constellation 
of ethics which involves lover warmth^ - generosity r and a 
security based on a certainty similar to that of the Golden 
Rule: if an individual extends such generosity to othersr he or 
she will be able to receive them. 

Thusr to be an autonomous individual r one must know one's 
sociai'and ethical context^ and this can be diagrammed as 
follows: 



T'aa bi ada 
yalti* 
SpcakG for 
oneself 



Doo tsestl'aaghaahda 
Hot externally con-- 
strained 




Nitseskees 
Thinks 



T'aa alch'ihji 
bidziilgo iina 
iiVi 

Lives in both 
cultures suoo-- 
essfully 
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4.3.1. CI: ''K'E BIL BEEHOZIN (K'E + WITH IT + ONE KNOWS = IS 
FAMILIAR WITH INTERPERSOlJAL RELATIONSHIPS) 

The Navajo term K'e, 9ari' loosely be translated as close- 
relative interpersonal relationships, ^'or "clanship." ft is a 
theory 'of social organization vrit large. . Included in this 
theory is a classification system of clan identity with which 
each individual is affiliated. By means of this system, persons 
can identify themselves according to the clan of their mother, 
their father, their maternal grandmother and their paternal 
grandmother. Thus, when introducing themselves to others, 
Navajos will begin by naming their mother's clan, then their 
father's, then maternal and paternal grandparents' clans. 

The following is an illustration of the way in which an 
individual introduces himself properly at a public gathering or 
meeting. Note how he specifies his place of origin as well as 
mother's and father's clan. 



Nishl.iniqii ^ ei Ashiihi nish?4 

l]iat which I am is that Salt Clan I am 
** I 'an of the Salt Clan 

Tl'izi Lahi ei ba shishchiin 

WanyGoat (Clan) that for tlion I am bom (i.e. father). 
' ** I am bom for the Many Goat Clan (i.e. lather's Clan) 

l6dich'iinii ei dashicheii 

Bitter Water (Clan) My inaternal grandparents (they are) 
** My maternal grandparents' clan is Bitter Water. 

Tabgi^ha ei dashinali 

Edge Water Clan that they are my paternal grandparerits 

Hashtl'ishn ii ei la' ba'alk'ee seda 

Mi3d Clan that one of them in her house I dwell 

** My wife's clan is the Mud Clan. 

li nishyehiaii ei Ttom B. yinishye 

The name I am called by that is Tcm B. I am called.. 
** My mame is Tcm B. 
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Such a clan system i*s what would be referred to in 
anthropological theory as a descent system. The system nere is 
matrilineal and .exogamousr and it is recognized by Navajos as 
the equivalent of incest for two individuals of the opposite sex 
to marcy, cohabitr or even to socialize in some other ways (such 
as at school dances) unless they are of different maternal 
clans. To commit such incest brings on a number of r.m»al and 
physical illnesses which are difficult to cure,, even Vx'. i 
extensive ceremonial intervention (Morgan, m.s'., 1980). 

On the other hand, membership within the same clan involves 
a number of rights and responsibilities toward other members.. 
An individual thus has rights to be helped economically, or to 
obtain other support on the basis of fellow clan membership. In 
turn, the individual is obligated to reciprocate. Associated 
with this system are emotions of warmth, compassion, love, and 
generosity (Witherspoon, 1975; Lamphere, 1980). These are, 
ideally, at least, supposed to offset the onus associated with 
fulfilling various obligations (Downs, 1964). Finally, combined 
with Both the obligations and associated values and emotions are 
roles. It is often the honor and obligation of uncles to 
inculcate certain values and impart certain instruction to the 
children, as they grow up, and it is the obligation of the 
children to listen attentively and learn well. 

From the Navajo standpoint, this theory is also justified 
and explained by a consLellation of legends. These legends can 
be seen as part of still another constellation of prayers and 
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moral imperatives which are closely associated with landmarks. 
The imperatives guide an individual in how he or she must be 
oriented to the social and environmental milieu. The 
orientation, in turn, is also learned in part through the 
practice of raising livestock, and verbalized and made rational 
through the legends which are learned at different stages of an 
individual's development. 

The generic Navajo term, K'e, thus stands for not only the 
ethics of reciprocity mentioned above, but also for knowledge of 
the social structure embedded within this system of ethics. It 
is also assumed that^ if an individual can understand the system 
of ethics, he or she must know the clan system (k^e bii 
beehosin) > This means that knowledge of the clan system is seen 
by others who interact with an individual as evidence that he or 
she has internalized the system of ethics. For an individual to 
know one's clan affilition, then, it is assumed that one must 
have grown up as a Navajo. If one does not know one's clan, 
then others infer that there are many other things as well which 
the individual does not know. 
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C-1 

(/ K'e bil be<^6zin 
Is familiar with 
intcrperooml re- 
lafionshivs 



C-la 
K'enidzin 
Openly art^ 
iculaies re- 
Laiionohip 
to others 




, ,C-lai 
Adeeholzin 
Knows one^s 
identity 



C-laii 
Dine beehosin 
Other Navajos 
knows one 



Navajo children who are familiar with the clan system can 
thus, introduce themselves properly. , If Navajo children familiar 
with the clan system are also familiar with the proper way of 
acting toward others, then these manners can be seen as applying 
to school. A Navajo teacher descibes how it is easier to 
discipline students by appealing to their clan membership. 
Implied here is that she can appeal to their sense of right and 
wrong, father than having to impose external constraints on 
behavior. 



Dii k'ehigii aldo' t'aa bee bidi'i' yashti'/ ako ei 

binahj4' ya'at'eeh da'olta', shi aldS' ayoogo shima dashilni, 
Tliey (the children) learn very well the special Navajo greet- 
ings that I teach to them; as a resuli' they refer to me as 
'^my mother". 

^Alchini k'ehigii bee nanitingo ei yinahj4' ayoogo hoyi, ako 

cix) akQQ at'ugoo t'aalahadi bich'4' haa'adzihgo ak'ehol'u 
lah.. 

When the children are taught the special Navajo greetings^, 
it builds good character; thus^ when they are doing wrong I 
correct them only once and they obey. 
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As an ihdividual matures and learns these clan 
relationships properly, he or she knows one's identity well 
within the overall social context (adeeholz in) . This carries 
with it> a sense of personal security and is comparable to ideas 
in conventional education sxich as "self image" and "self 
esteem." Only here, the Navajo concept is more detailed, better 
integrated, and can be learned by a child in greater depth, 

A thorough knowledge of one's own identity is the 
precondition for being knbwn by other Navajos (Dine beehosin) . 
V7hile li-ttie defcp.il was supplied by those interviewed here, 
Navajos elsewhere explained how raising livestock and everyday 
activities would result in good self image and healthy attitude 
toward others. The following quote is from a Navajo in the 
Navajo-Hopi Land Dispute Area, and illustrates how such 
development "l^rks. 



/^;o shi'au* t>'azi la' balW:'- . . 

:'\':r, my daughter {c:-.e- to cinj ccm goats as IWQstocK. 

/,;;o e: tl'ir{ tix'i niyiilchiiii. _ .. ' 

'fhr<r , i trhat goat givis hivOi io Iviylcli;. * 

._^_,^.;o 61 triziya::!)! yaa' ohaly^^go nidaniywh. 

:kus, my daughter tal<£S cqve of tht kid,-- as oh£ raicco them. 

;\}.;o ci tl'izl f aci altso ayoo'ayoni. 

:hvs, the davf^tcp lofcc all l-hc^c g'jaU.^ 

dii tl'izi ayoi ' ayonidoo yinaalnishgo binaliji* bido' 

bcv' bitaJi va'ohoot'och doo yineedli. _ ^ 

' 'I'.- Icvlna vovk vnC doer. !>: cai-w<j for iltcm, 

Th^ IK ^n^K h-eomc hcCtI 11 J' and cnihur.iaoiioally happy. 
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Ako shitsi', shido* dii dibd bee iina al'i^gi bee na'nitimgii 

shee holQQcbo", ruigo yokeedgo kodoo bee na'nishtin, 
Thus^ r:y iaujhrcy says to me "J Dotdd like to leam the 
:*\ichinjc of to ^ruko a living by m<!an« of ha¥ing ahccp, 
ali'o tu possess the knoi^le^se of'it", thOs, T^ieach her. 

Ako kodoo dibo bcv iinajuqii boo nanitingo aljiiud^^* 

rulci dibe bighanyooda yigadl Ich iadco aya/iuda ya'iil- 
tsood loll, inda luda'iilcluihqoda yaa'alialy^ leh- 

^* :iffu$, as she ic taught hoio to make a living bj^ having vhtX-p, 
she will iegin ip go to the t-heep coital earUf in the rnoDiing 
and feed the Uunbs, ov will take cave of the ianhs during 
lofSing season. 



-A}:o dix dibe yaa'ahalyanigii binahj4 ei t'aa bi binitsekees 
halceh. 

7'?i2/Gj ac c:hc caves' for the ijhecp her thought and dcHsion 
riakinn abilitij cill he developed. 



The speaker continues by .explaining that once this attitude * * 
and orientation have developed, knowledge of the clan sysfe'fein 
follows, and will confirm and maintain good character. 
/iko dii ayoo'o'o'ni doo siih liwiinidxin TOlyehigii adiih 



yilyetihuo ei binitsakee^ yileeh, 
Ihusy love un3 awaveneas of liow one should make a good 
Vpyetihced v:! U develop wiihin her and it will become her 
ihoughi. 



— — Dii alchini naas deoyaadi, dii adoone'e nilinigii doo 

dubik'oigii t'aa altso yeo lishjani a'dolzin dooleel. ^ 
As the chitdref\ grow older y they will identif\j iheincelveG 
by how fJ:ey are related to other alana. 

Aiidoo naasdi dii binahj4' naaghaagoo, haashli homlteelgo 

dine beedahosin doo aadoo yeedahosin dooleel. 

And as the cJiillre>t grow older they wiJl he known and re.^pectad 

by other peopie^ and vice ih'^sa. * 

A>;o dii kot'cogo alahini neey4Qigo ei naasdi iina yineedl^ 

dooleel. ^ . ^ ' ^ 

IhuGy if the child is raised in thia fadhion he will later ^ 
enjoy his life. 



A};o die naJia* alchini k*6higii doo binabiniltinigoo ei k*eh4<? 

altso bii' hadiikah, aadoo haadishii doo k'e dii*niida 
dooleel; aadoo hpnaasdoo haadishii dine niidliinii t'66 
bijia*iqi at'oego nihaa dahane' dooleel i 36 diidi.gii nihi 
<o]i dine niidliinii bits* 99 hasti*. 



i'huc .'hildven arc nol 'aughf- Ihe, valuer: of k'c, DC 

the haA'^ V^oplc ar. a w'-xne vill lotw iL, ukJ as a result uc 
.-•11 Ji-i t-:c zyu'-tiaca of k'c and thru u\' i/V Havajo people 
\'VI ao actpa^' v't' nc ncvdng and bcnin to do foolish 
rluyi-^'s; ~tr. Na:.o"-' ' ' "'^ racvcd vesponsihiHUj to keep 
ih'a 'Upprni'ij. 

/j,o diiqi afeogo-binitsekeos yileeh doo bee "bidziil yileeh 

aadoo ndas yidLiUtadhgoo doo ts'adoolnihcla Ich; aadoo doo 

avoocjo bil hoyce'da luh. , ^ , i ■ , 

Thus, this is the my orn^'s thcught is deoeloped, and zn turn 
Idler, ont toill he fi-ien^ly Qn6 not be lavij. 

Finally, one indicator that individuals have internalized- 
the social knowledge and ethics of K'e is their ability not OQly 
to articulate kinship relationships without hesitation (doo 
yani-^inda = not hesitant) tut to be able to approach adults and 
initiate social interaction without hesitation. The following 
quote illustrates the connection. 

*. • . „__j6.nil6i t'ah da'iiniilta' y49d4^' ^ t'aadoo ycW^ 

ho ■ cii '■ ni igo t ' 66 dzisU ' j ileeh . .77 
.4' yo!< see, vhen ue were in school, we were som:tme(s told 
not to talk, ay>ci this raused no.-t of us to fear ap^dktng. 

^' • ' ' Dli kMd kwe-6 alchiiu da'6lta'igii'6i doo yadanizinda 

aadSo f aa aicl^'ihpi .doo ba nidanitl'cihcjoo nida idaUcid 
dc'56 hadahadziih. ' • , \ i c 1 

<' IVw, the children aliendinQ this school am not baoHjuL 
' . ihov'arr explicll in speaking and aakms quest tons in 
both hm^uig'es. 

' f ah aa'iinii.ta'. y4?d,?4' ei bilagaanaak'ehji t;eiya /^\ 

yivti'QO bee hazdood'zihigii d<x) sand char/.oDoi;iiligii 
' ' " hoi nanitracjo, biniinaa lahda doo na'iz-hdalkida leh. 

You vhen we were still in school, only BigUsh was 
uccd for teaching, Ihus-il ms difficult to formulate 
w.'rds and find the righi/words to use. 

\-—f^o f ah Pilahdt^Q- bil da'iiltl'yQf ei k'ad t'co yadanizin 
^ ■.nahalingo nidaa>;ai, ako doo t'aa bi adayadaalti da. 

■^'^ . TfMs,^ those with whom i went to school arc coon now sttll 
- \ hurd^ut when I nec thm, thcj cannot speak up jor themselves, 

_.Dii k'ad kq<^ alcliini da'6lta'£gii ei doo yadanizinda 

t'oo nahg66 jooghaal- nidi ayoogo k'o dalialni. . 

new, the ohildven going to school here arc nob bashful, 
• . they great i,ou in the right way when you walk among them. 
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Dii kgQ alc±iini da'olta^igii k*e nidaazti 'cioo ayoogo 

bil becxaahoziH; aadoo t'aa ei binahji'^ doo adaadcii- 
nit*iig66 ayocxio hach':).* yadaalti' doo t'aa ei binoot^i'* 
The ch'l^!'e>: noinQ to cchoc l have are taught the. pvopev 

ilv^ct'thJ^ ard n.u'icv It; and be cause of that they 
zv€ fu^^f shif; ihey civc cuirpokcn L:nd ihai -in turn bou'fitG 
^htn 7K their cpcu^^'ing and leurming. 

/\ko dii kQQ alduiu da'6lta*igii kot'eego baa'a^;onisin, ^ 

;6 dii t'aa adaalt^xsid^*^' k'c*higii yoo nidoinitin kwe'e. 
i?rz<*;^ ehildren who gr tc ri.*h\h?l hrvu iiVii taught the pro- 
l*.r gvi ctinj vhiZ^^ ihey are rX-iH young. 



Another Navajo teacher makes a similar observation in 
English 

The community people—the parents of the students—they 
come in for the parent-teachers conferences and they stress 
it a lot even in high school— that the clan is important 
everywhere you go. You know, you find the same things that 
a child should «i<now; that way they will.be open-minded and 
they will feel comfortable with other people and they will 
talk to them and they will not tease them- or something like 
that-T-that gives them confidence. 

One may wonder why someone who did not know one's clan 
„ouia .e teasea, o. wouia .ave to „o... a.out bein, teasea. The 
reason follows from what has been said above, that if a person 
knows the clan system, it indicates that he or she has 
internalized the ethics of k'e. If a person then is not 
familiar with the clan system, teasing him or her serves as a 
way of chiding the individual , into concentrating better on what 
they should be learning. 

4.3.2. C2: T'AA BI ADA YALTI' (JUST + ON ONE'S OWN ONE + 
SPEAKS 

The quality of not being withdrawn and being able to speak 
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for oneself is also an element of another, more generic, Navajo 
goal, denoted by the phrase doo yista'da (not withdrawn). Other 
elements can be related to this quality as follows: 



C-2 

T'aa hi ad4 yaiti ' 
Spooks -for oneself 



C- C-2b 
'lYM yanizmda T' aadoolo 'e doo yich '4 ' 

'ti>jt ^eiicenl ■ ni'niluda 

Not hesitant U> cpeak out 
or- iahe action on anythin-j 



The quality of not being reticent (doo yanizinda) carries 
with it an emphasis on taking action. Thus, an individual no 
longer reticent is outgoing and quick to act and respond to 
other people. Ability to speak forth (t'aadoole'e doo yich'i' 
ni'niiiida) clearly denotes a more restricted capacity of 
speech, but also subsumes the ability to organize one's thinking 
in order to engage in detailed discourse or oratory. 

This oratorical ability (t'aa bi ada yalti,= speaks for 
himself) is thus seen as far more than what is often associated 
with speech-making by Western thinkers. That is, rather than a 
simple "fast-talking" ability to appeal to peoples' passions, 
for Navajos it is more reminiscent of the Classical oratorical 
skills: i.e. to organize one's thought and speech to educate. 



infornw and enlighten, as well as to sway, public opinion. 



4.3.3. C3: NITSEKEES (THINKS) 

The quote in 4.3.1. suggests that when Navajos attended 
English-only schools, not only was their social development 
hindered. Social reticence carried over to reluctance to 
undertake the understanding of important concepts. The 
understanding of important concepts, in turn, is related to the 
overall ability to think. Thinking, here, is less separated 
conceptually from action, than in the popular Western sense 
(Witherspoon, 1977) and is connected to action through the 
capacity of planning. 



Nitsokeos 
Thinks 



C-3b 

T*aai alLsoni at'e nizin 
iff au^are of tkc my tilings 
^houZd be done 

\ 
C-ibi 

T'aa altsoni yaa ' akonidzin 

Id amvc of the way things 
arc 



The following attributes describe how congruent schooling 
should be to the development of good thought through the right 
kind of life 

Ts'ida faol^o olta^igii doo iina^nizhonigo adcoBhliil jinizingo, lizli- 

nizingo t'eiya okofeegD azhdooliil. 

4 vevcon haa to be comniticd to being educated and to maintaui hto 
lifr ,'ucccoc fully; ho hai) to desire greatly this first in order 
for it to hai'pcn. 
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^ C-3a 
Ada naas nitsekec'S 
Thinks ahead jov one- 
self 

y \ 

C-3ai ^ C-3aii 

Ada nahat'a Adaa'akonidzin 

?la)iV' chctid Is aware of 

^^or oncsel*'* oneacl^ ' 



— j5 atse baaiiitsizdookos, "dii olta'igii nt?jn6:uqo adeeshliil, dooshlee* 
t'66 bee naashneela, ts'ida ni'deeshta"* janii'/.iihcjo ei nizh'dooltali, 
"li^'Ll (Mioce^c fully complete my oalwoLiyiQ; 1 will not allow myself to 
fail; J vi! <'avry on to corpl^ii^Tn^' , oie haB to aomnit onccelf cOy 
and he vll! rurely finiolu 

— ^i;o akw'c haruLsekecs oi bi' jiilaa dooleel. 

Tlius^ 'i:)ntevev (xpensoti decides to do, Tiem?/ do. 

— hjj^nci akone' ei, "mr^.honigo naanishiqii choiideesht'eel", jinizincjo 
baaLsiiiaazdookos aadtV) naaaishlciii niziioiugo di6 jioost'e'cjo, jo ci 
lianitsoktvsigii binaa* jiidlaa dooleel. 

Secondly, a person shcmld aonaidei* t))at , as Tie gc^iyis a good job, he. 
rhouU! think about it and vecKl!2c that he hxs a/'oofnjAiahed amthci' 
thou.jhi his. 

— /^v^ jXi olta'igii f eiya aghaago ha nidoolmsh, ndi dzinizingo f eiya 
luzhdidoolcol doo ha'adoordii. 

Thus, this sjhoi^tinj vill ve<xLly bene fit a pcrMn, hut one hac to desir 
greatly iia henofitc, and thus they mil become his. 

— Jo k'ad 6i iiihi t'oiya nLhd nitsidcikees nahalin, dii anaadiidliil, 
kot'eego andadi.idli£l danJiidii'ni, ako naasdi haagooshii dasidoh- 
kalgoo ei t'c'in nihi ada nitS3.daahkeesdoo, 

You see, no'j we are the only ones trying -to think foi* you, "do this 
nert, thic i:) (lie way you ahould do", we ieUryou, "thus, as you 
go on in life, lat^'^v on you will have to make your own decisions". 

Niloi mda'siyolta* doo y6v.ohii* ci t'aa nihi ada nitsidaakees 

dxjlecl, ci aadi ei doo haiida nihcs^igo konaarii'neeh nihilnii- 
daadoo. 

iJhen you finis!i Uie nckool and then you liava to think for yourself, 
Uieyi you will have >io one waiting on you, to toll you what to do next". 

"Jo aadi inda t'aa nihi nihinitsekees silf/igii choiinol'udoo'*, 

dabidii'ni. 

"You cce, then wc will have to use your own, developed thought", we 
V'^uld icach thetn. 

T'aalio ajit'c ei t'aaho ada nitsidzikees oolye. 

Uli n one f^l^V cotwnttted to life, it means he 
ia able thi>:t: for himself. 



While this connection may not be difficult to understand, 
t IS important to note that the Navajos here attributed any 
eiuctance to plan ahead for one's family and livelihood not to 
heir cultural values, but to the suppression of their speech 
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and inquiry in earlier schooling. 

The term nahat'a, or planning, carries with it the 
connotaton of the power to have an effect on the environment and 
assume leadership. Planning for something, in Navajo terms, 
carries with it a far greater liklihood that the thing planned 
for will actually happen. This likelihood is based on the 
Navajo assumption that the capacity of thought affects the 
environment directly. It therefore follows that, people who are 
able to plan properly are more effective as individuals. 

This close relationship between thought and effectiveness 
also implies that if an individual makes serious mistakes, he or 
she wi^l be able to correct them on their own,, without the 
intervention of large numbers of family and friends. Thus, the 
quality of self awareness (adaa ' akonidzin = for oneself + one 
takes care) involves an aspect of individual autonomy which 
follows an ability to stand forth and speak pn one's own behalf. 

Two additional cautions must be emphasized. Ability to 
think for oneself distinctly does not imly an individualism in 
thought divorced from what one has learned. Thinking for 
oneself implies that an individual is knowledgeable of the total 
environment (t'aa altsoni yaa'akonizin = just + all things + 
extensively + one is aware = One is aware of' the way things 
are); and therefore knows how to deal with that environment 
(t'aa altsoni at'e nisin = just + all things + as they are + one 
knows what to do = is aware of the way things should be done). 
And this environment includes the social one defined through the 
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theories of K'e. 

Similarly, while the ability to speak for oneself is often 
translated as "outspoken," this does nto mean that individuals 
shout at people or must speak aggressively • Here/ "outspoken" 
should denote the ability to organize one's discourse, not 
mumble, and be able to explain things unLal ter ingly ♦ 

4*3»4. D: T'AA ALCH'IHOI BIDZIILGO UNA IIL'I (EXACTLY + 

BOTH V/AYS + WITH ENDURING STRENGTH + WAY OF LIFE + ONE 
LIVES = CAN LIVE VIABLY IN BOTH CULTURES) 

In order for an individual to be autonomous (doo 

tsestl 'aaghaahda) an individual must first have character of 

industry (doo bil hoyee'da) and fortitude '.ha'olni), as was 

explained in 4.2.ff. With these prerequisites an individual can 

then develop autonomy first through a good understanding of the 

structure and ethics of his or her social context (k'e bil 

beehosin) , as explained in 4.3.1; then, through an ability to 

take action (doo yisti'da c.f. 4.3.2.); and then through the 

development of clear thinking ability (nitsekes c.f. 4.3.3.). 

The quotes and illustrations so far suggest that the 

developing individual should receive the support of both school 

and family, as he or she grows up. As these conditions are met, 

however, it follows that the school has the opportunity to take 

■ 

a greater part. Such an opportunity arises because 

A. The sphere of the individual's social interaction 
increases ; 

B. The ta3ks therefore expose the individual more and 
more to influences outside the family and Reservation. 
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It is thorofore little surprise that a mark of an 
autonomous individual is the ability to nccjotiate the dominant 
culture outside the Reservation succoscrully . It should be 
remembered, however, that for these Navajos here, bicul turalism 
is built upon a solid basis of Navajo cultijiral values and 
sl<ills» 

The crucial elements of being able to live in both cultures 
are illustrated in the tree diagram below. 



C-4 



T*aa aich'ihji bid- 
zillgc) iina ill'i 
Eit>er* i}i bcUi cul- 
tures ^ccessfully 



C-4a 
T'aa alch'ihji 
bidziilgo bina- 




To ccrq>QUmi In 
I'Oth lanjuages 
(^vajo and Eng- 
lish) 



C^4c 
T'aa dineji doo 
bilagaanaa binaa- 



nish bidziilgo 
bil beehozin 



}>oth 
cul Luves 



Ic Competent "in 
both tiavajo and 



yeciam endeavors 



/ 



C-4bi 



C-4ai 



C-4aii 



T'aa bi bizaad doo 
bilagaanaa bizaad 
yee yalti* doo yee 



T'aa dineji 

nabi'neest44' 
doo bidziil- 
go iilta' 

Received 
Mvajo in- 
ot7*i(ci (on 
and leavn" 
ed well in 
ccLoo I 



T'aa dineji 
dSo bilagaa- 
naa be'e'el-^ 

y£hool'44 

Learned both 
traditional 
llava^o and 



ak'e'elchi 606 yolta' 



IG literate in both 
navajo and L>tglish 



Wccicr^n wayo 



Being taught well in both cultures (t'aa alch'ihji 
bidziilgo binabi' dineestaa = just + both cultures + with 



steadfastness + has followed the course) conveys the idea that 
an individual has 



A. mastered an intricate course of Navajo life set out 
for him or her (t*aa dineji nabi ' dineestaa * doo 
bidziilgo iilta' = Just Navajo + teachings to be 
mastered + and + with steadfastness + in school =• has 
received Navajo instruction and learned well in 
school) ; and 

B. has proceeded to follow the course through lea^rning 
both cultures (t'aa dineji doo bilagaanaa be'eel'i' 
yihool'aa' = just + Navajo + and + Ajiglo + extended 
way of life + they learn it). 

The assertion that one must first have a good basis in 

Navajo before learning a bicultural approach strongly supports 

the Rock Point administration position that the program here is 

Navajo education, not a bilingual approach. 



In the following quote, the individual stresses the primacy 
of the Navajo teaching. He points out that while modern life is 
valuable — indeed indispensible — assimilation of such a life 
without Navajo tradition will amount to little success. 



Dii bilagaanaaji t'eiya bee navneest^^'go 6i t'aa tsostl'ah 

hazt'i* , dii dineji iina bidii'ninigii ei bilagaanaaji 
b^?h adin t'aa hazlio'd naanishigii t'eiya. 

^'"^ When the children are taught only Biglish, they are 

handicapped; <Kceording lo il/e HaUajo my^ v>hat we cal I life 
doee no* vealtu exist in the Anglo ocnsc^; only wage xoovk 
Cexicis in the Anglo way of l-ifc). 

Jo dli dine niidliinii bilagaanaa k'eligo t'eiya ihwiil'49*go 

ei doo nihid^iilda. 
*^ you set, ac^ for uc ar> Namjor, "if wc laojm only the Anglo 'a 

V'vj of l:fc wc will 'ncvcv liave cLvcngth (of thought and 

pJqnninj), 



he 
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English is good for wage wor}' but Navajo is required foe a 



full lite* 

4*3*5, C4B: SAAD T'AA ALCH'IHJI CHOYOOJb'I (LANGUAGE + JUST + 
BOTH OF THEM + ARE KNOV<N = HE/SHE KNOWS HOW TO USE 
BOTH LANGUAGES) 

Knowledge of both languages is a precondition for 

maintaining the solidarity of the kinship system, as well as 

living in the Western. one. The following qucto illustrates how 

solidarity across generations is better maintained through the 

seemingly simple act of interpr etation* 

j5 a}:Q<? k'ad la* t'aa iiyisi da'jiilta' ndi t'aa ni'^ndaji- 

leeh; aadoo la* t'66 waan t'eiya baonahizhdiikaal^, aadoo da- 
ha^hanaadi ei, kcyali^? t'da bini'dii naaznil. 

.uc^ iJ rr arv? ccfnr who toi).; gone on lo higher cducafion 
mi Xi\^ oi foof, cv^d as a rcculL, t^ovirtimr. turn to drink- 
% 7 l<\iX'C ihclr homeland toxiti ended. 

j^'k'ad ei dii nilaliqoo la' nxhimasani doo da'iilta'da ako bee 

bidi'i' anidabazt'i' . 

Ynu rtc, now *J.* re arc r.me of our gray idihoi hero ij)ho never went to aahool; 
''•<(i^ tie J a'^'C 'n yiccd of Jier . 

/^;o dii kwc'e olta'igii ei kof uego saanii daazli'igii bich'i' anahoot ' i ' igi 

alchini hoc nahitin. • j ^ 

''^rdrcK arr fn.ide aw<xre of t^or.c grandparents who are tn need of 

i*dp^ at tJic r:crc. 



Jo dii alcliini saad faa aich'ihji bil Lx^-hozmgo 6i doo ba nanitl'ahgoo 

si-aaiui ya ata' hcxbolaih. 

Y :4 :f the ehrdren uyidcraiand both languageo it will not be difft- 

alt for fhc^'i to inicrpret for their elder. 



j^', dii fan oilaqaanaa bizaad t'oiya bee nanitingo ei dix n:Jiizaad yqq 

baadna'didooldah aadco dii f^a koji iina yiilf ihy4<? aido' adm doo. ^ 

You r.cc, if ire B>ujlish language io the only language used for tnotrucUon, 
then oui' U guagc would soon he tost and our ivadivior.al way of Ufe ivo 
would at^o 1)'^ loot. 



~ — oil na'nitirdqii ei dine t'aa altso ba at* e. , 

Th'c 'nrtrni<jtioH fWc. in tvo langmnes) to for all Navajoa as well. 

Ability to interpret between languages or between two 

cultures not only provides emotional and familial security; it 

makes good economic sense • First, most Navajps engage in wage 

work as well as a number of pastoral subsistence pursuits, and 

skills in the latter, such as in traditional arts and crafts, 

can be a useful cushion against labor market insecurity. The 

following quote thus illustrates a basic reason why parents , 

appove of teaching such pursuits in school. 



Aa^66 >:we'6 dlchirti da*6lta'igix ei dii t'aa dmeji 

be'o'el':^' aide'/ yidohool 'aah, la* atl'oda yidahool * aah . 
An! ihoiy the chlldrm going fo Si'^hcol hare are lcav)ivig 
'.Qx^jo arts Liud i^raftc, 'som arc- Zearniug bo it)eai>c, 

Dll sha'alchini ci yvo hosindoo nisin, io €i:o oL naasdi 

, Yijo /ik'imdiddadoo aadco dii na'aiushiyii ba adin ndi 
yoohoGinao dco tsetl'a ha^t'i'da. 

** : like *c>r m\j rlxildrcn io njs^ey Navajo arts and craft's; -in the 
fw ure.: fj3han Iher^e is kc Dage vvr?(j H will help bhcm aonUnue 
'h!rl{V'''k^I.''thou^. 'nievnqd:on. \ 

!>ii shima a};6t'e, azh^ doo iilta* doo dcx) naalnishda 

r/Ji dii atrohiqii bil bochozingo faa bibeesoo holoni 

Mif fuoihei* :B like that: ethvi ihrnujh che Lhcr went to 
cc'^ -joJ >• /» -h'avHx d 'xxgc work^ che knoh)r> Ji<fW to weave ^ 
lu :i>ic ^ Ic nevci' out of inoney. 

Jo dii k'adqo dii dine be'e'el'i* doo beehojisingoo ei 

t'aa tsostrazh doocjaalgo at'c, t'aa koji dine bikeyahji 
imaaqo* 

*^ \xi rcr^ at i}lr^ p!*eCi;Ht time, when a ma>i or woman doeo 
> ' >iow u'>2;/ ifvaft he or chc Ic caoily prone to hard- 

(h^cy live on the Reiiervatio7i (i.e. 
ire ru!'/' *o R* rervation ccunonla condl done*) . 
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Second, hov/cvcr, there is hope thai pastoralism can be 
roo4ernized or improved so as to maintain its viability. Such 
skills 'include not only skills with livestock, but also auto 
mechanics, welding and carpentry. ^ 

^ — ^j-^ d?^' shf atah n:lahii^h(x>ghan mit'Ciniq^Hi bee 1? 

ase/lu'/ 3c> ei bay:^' ei aldiini f aa aik'xd^ij' clVxryanee 

The children. O'V leai*ni>:i h^v to coo': trad: i :c ^xt^l food, 
xn that hoga^ th.:t var bu<lt u^ltb ouv approval. 

„ — fj^^j dliqi at' eego alchim ch'iiyadn al'i faa alch'ihji 
v{hoc/.^..^'go ri.V-cb ba da'ad^Qcp da yee beoso iidooliil. 
Thu.:, tic 'hildrcK learn hoU) tc c-jok food :h both <jul- 
ixij^-er -'k ihir ■■ .vi> e-, ihey c'ou:d h(i^:'0'iw a aool: for ua(jets^ 
late.'- on '.n I'f- . , * 

_jf__ii^('j6 dii 4-H land nahod'_i't' aali yeod^^' aldo* atah 
bee 14 a.se2u'' 5" <^'i'ei dii rdha'aldani naaldloosh 
rmaqhaagi hk'izlio'o yaa akodinoozUi biniyo. 

^- And Uien, whan the I md f'jr the <-H Club hxis scL as'dc, 
rt^< was i" ng those v^w approved ii. You see, thai uaa 
for cur^ ohildfcn, so Ih^t they might mdersLand bel /■"'• 
Lhe V ^'k --''ih livestock. 

Jo dii ald,{nl 4-H baliolck^jo 6x dibe afclJuyii lia^-^o^ 

yihwiidooraal doo naasdi yee nir.aa'nitin door, oi doodago 
be'ima'da iidtxjliil biniye. 

You see, vhen thev^ is a ^-H Club for the .•hi ldn-n ihcy 

-eavK h e t-y ';radr c^facp, and later lU 1 1 Leach others 
'.b^u: I'; ''f ' Ur iic-j thcncclvc^. nlahl lake up a -My of 

- Jo ""dii k'ad la'ada dino fahcUi dilxS f6xya yeo hina, ako 

kodoo alchlni diicu afeeyo iia'nitingo' naasdi Naabeeho _ 
ya'af eehgo yee naas dookah. . , / 

Y .'.-or, ran-f Na,^a-o are ctill prcccntly liviKg by w.'.an^ j 

-/..r, alc'r--' thur if th-rc childi'cn are educated thtc 
v';<, ' 'kr.i;avaA' in j.r.cral will later benefit from 



Among other things, then, pastoralism involves a life 
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independent from welfare and within th<e capacity of the Navajo 
-^family to plan. This has been a* concern o£ *Navajos tKroughout 
the Reservation (Lamphere, 1980) • 

While NaV-ajO writing ability was also value.d as a skill, it 
is not clear, from all with whom we interviewed, as to exactly 

V ' 

how literacy is importan^. One parent suggests that literacy 
h6lps facilitate the childrens' understanding of complex 
materials and is therefore indicative of ability to master 
difficult subjects. , 



IkI kwe*6 nlchiru t'aa bxr.aad yee a<'c'ah:hi doo olta'go 

Hei'j r thic Bchoo'^ 't is ?J that th.e childrm 
leai*ninj to u-ate t/» T rrad ir heir oun hiwjvaga* 

— -« — 'Ai i;\^"e'o ama doo a?he*e daniidlinigii kot'ocgo niha*- 
/ifduni t'aa djin/k'ehii da 'olta'go, nihi do' bidahwii- 
^i. iTaal r j*t'44' la daniizin Ich. 

f*e, the r\ t\ci'3 fathef^e hn'^' fl*. :ichi)Oi ^ ccc ouv 
chy hci^K read 'n ilxr NjL.'a^'c Iqk.i.u :c ikJ v/^/. that we 



hav^ learned. 



\ 

— — r>if njha'aldu'ni t'aa adaa^ts'isfd^' dinok^ehii dx) 

bil nidanill VkttxS nideii?.oh doo dayolbi'. 
*^ Kir childre^y iM'lc ihcij ar*' BiiU sfnaV j leavn to vviie 

atid read the .Va.'^j-' Lwguaje^ wilhauf difficulty. 

Ako k'ad la' shideezhi nilahji olta'go dinG>:'ehjl ayoogo 

oita' yeehozm bin.ihn' l?'aci66 dine'at'oeqi bil bechozin, 
a^:o sill of doo shi> booliozinda. 

Thui\ (V^. of rnv c'cier.'* now goco to' school here^ and reads 
'V^r:^;/o mvf lv;./; i/r a revult r/ne knowr r.iny tlnJige pertaining 
vr.7"l I ru^jcclf do^yioi know. ^ / 



-Another, a Navajo teacher, compares her own experiences 
with the children and points out that literacy helps children 
und^<"3tand complex Navajo concepts and therefore English ones. 
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Aitdoo dxi faa djnr^^Vjh^i na'adzoh inda biJiaJsh ' aah , 

- CL<o aiclunl sha da'olta'igii ei ayoocp dirvak'ehji aJ'/ecJa'- 
alchl. 

/ln<J«/ an no:' tryl-:^ tc> leavn Nai'ajo wi/i/ij; -fchg children 

i /uj(X, dii !uia>iiiyii dayolto'cjo ayoogo faa cjin^k'ehgo f aa- 

doole'c ya^^dahane' leh. aadoo faa ei biiiahij4' bilagaanaa- 
k'chyo niiiaashnitin leh. 

And tlcK the second ^vac^ers know how talk about vart(^us 
•hiKQc in navajc very well, and it hccbmes an aid, as a rule, v, 
■ tcackinj }>:g2tsh. 



4.3.6. C4C: T'AA DINEJI DOO BILAGAANAA BINAANISH BIPZIILGO 
BIL BEEHOZIN (NAVAJO + AMGDO + ENDEAVORS + WITH 
ENDURING STRENGTH + WITH IT + THEY UNDERSTAND = THEY 
MASTER BOTH NAVAJO AND ANGLO ENDEAVORS WELL) 

The final important element in the ability to live^viably 

t 

in both cultures (t'aa ^Ich'ihji bidziilgo iina iil'i) and thus 
i,n the development Of an autonomous individual (doa 
tsestl 'aaghaal^a) is the culmination of the Navajo education 
proce'^ss. As discussed in the previous sections, it is the 
integrated development of basic values orientations, self-image, 
social interaction, competence, skills in thought and planning, 
and development of . bicul tural competence by assimilation into 
the Navajo ways. 

4.4. , THE CONFIRMATION OF THE SOUNDNESS OF TEACHINGS 

The soundrVess of these teachings are tonfrrmed not onl/ 
through the^sruccess of one's life^ but also through^^the 
recapitulation of one's life' in future generations. 
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■'^'adoo t'aa dii bik'ohoo ei dii na'alchini bee bich'i* 
yaaflti'cbo, aadcjo yiyxists '^'qo neiidiilaaqo naasdi 
^ t'aa ako^'eego bil naahoolzhishdoo", shi 'drx>*niid. 
J ua5 zr?strucW 'to /Iir following ef/^ect) Uv« 
jKCt been taughLJ you wiil leach your 

childyeny an^ as tliey iiedr ayiJ i^eive^ (these iearhln<js) 
they i\Ll carvif ok theii' H^'elilood accordingly**. 

-A^,u kodaS n5t'i?$'go razlinui;Ugo nilox hastoi hadahaasdzi 
Ky^^ ak6t'Gt>>» Ich. 
:hu$l ihhigr ire ,''<c! at: ilTefj V07*c i:hcn one loohs 
hick <-K yr zt lli^ eldt^v'y dLC^'ril*:>:. 

Aadoo t'66 baanitsidzxkeosgo ha'at'xxla f aa baliadzoo 

^ hastox nxtsidaa^cojs nit*^^* la dzinxzin leh. 

And tj:c>i one c^^ten vo>u!ci't'i jwsf he: accurate a>:'l wi^e 
t:ei*c the I'yuijll.^ of eUkvhj about the futuvc. 

rixlGxdt^^' hast6xy(§(j yadaalti'go adaaiixx leh, ^"nilex ^ 

naasdi kot'eedooK aadx hasinxyciago kot'eedoo", ako f aa 
aanxx baajixcjhciallgo t'aa akodaane*. 

*' You cee, th/cld^rly mm of the part uacd to aay "in your 
fu*uvc thinjc vJil rappeyi at a certain poiut in your life"j 
sin^ n^ough] at ^ha! p^^i^i in one^'r^ life thei^e thlngo do 
i}:d''cd happen. 

;^;o dxi na*nitxnKjix ex doo t*66 at'eeda t'aa aanix ^ 

at '6. 

'Hius, tfii^ teach:rtg ts koI ut;c!esc, ii is Lhe -Lvulh. 
« ^ u 

/^;o dxi shx sez{i.d66 ef k'ad koni'/phdi hoolzhishdi 

. , sha'alchanx bee nahonishtin. 

.tu^y I rr^relf teach rny chlhh'cn noi) in (hi 3 Day. ^ 

„: — A/idoo clix a^id^^Q' na 'nitinxgxx bik 'ehgo nxhinaanish 

adexxl/aq,; ako t'.tfo baanxtsahakeesgo t*aa aanxx nahalin. 

je r.ade c i<i' li .\ I il:ox>d according, io thcca icaclungo, thus 
vKcn one ihiuhc a!m<tUhim they are indeed true. 

> » 
4.5. " WHAT IS a' TRADITiaNAD NAVAJO? 

Thrdughout the Reservation and in recent literature the 

question arises 9s to-ju^t v/hat constitutes a "traditional" 

Navajo. The question has perplexed a number of writers and 

\ / 
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others on the Reservation because of the large number of Navajo 
^ople who consid<>j themseJLves traditional — despite the distinct 
Rosibility that they have converted to Christianity, are 
bilingual, live in modern housing, and maintain a wage-paying 
job as their primary source of income. The information in 
cubsection 4.1. - 4.4. above suggests that "traditional" means 

A. Having grown up (or still in the process of growing 
up) rai^sin^ livestock — and particularly sheep — for 
significant portion of one's living. 

B. Being able to speak Navajo fluently — most likely as a 
first language — not only among close friends and, 
relatives, but in public gatherings as well. 

C. Practing K'e, through being willing and able to etend 
the generosity, warmth, respect and suppc^rt required 
in reciprocal relationships within one's family and 
clan, as well as being confident of expecting help in 
return. \ 

D. Being willing to take part in everyday Navajo life and 
material culture. 

All these and much more are subsumed in the Navajo concept 

of K'e. It is therefore possible that Navajos who consider 

themselves in allegiance with t-he practice of the Traditional 

religion' but have grown up in an urban setting all of their 

lives may not be considered as "traditional" as are Christians 

or Native American Church practitioners who have grown up on 

their ancestral lands. This position has been expressed 

especially in areas which have faced (or are about to face) 

massive economic development. Thus, while we did. not e actually 

see this expression in Rock Point, beca^use of the short time in 

•/hich the research was done, the possibility of its occurrence 

warrants further investigation. 
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In turn, the practice of comparing who is more traditional 
has been reported as a sensitive issue in younger bilingual 
Navajos, in contrast to older monolingual Navajos, who are seen 
by their descendants as more secure in their traditional 
identity. There thus appears to be a core of traditionalism, 
and this core appears centered around the concepts of K^e. 
Thus, Ilavajos presently living in modern housing, owning little 
or no livestock, possibly practicing Christianity, and sending 
their children to school, still aspire to the label 
"traditional" at the same time that they themselves are acutely 
dware of 'differences between themselves and their elders. 
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SECTION 5 

THE INSTITOTIONAL ROLE IM DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

^) 

This formulation of educational philosophy by N4vajo staff 
and parents should not be construed to mean that Navajos all had 
a carefully-articulated educational philosophy to which the 
school needed only to respond. Instead, the program of Rock 
Point School and parental expectations of the program evolved 
together through the years. 

The Hock Point School Board decided to become a Contract 
School so that children could be taught clos'er to their homes, 
the children would not be alienated from parents by being sent 
to far-off dormitory schools, and local people could participate 
in the program in new and different ways. Through the years a 
number of questions pertaining to political and educational 
policy had to be resolved carefully by the School Board. The 
administration- thus found itself in the role^ of mediator on a 
numbet of occasions, and adapted to the role through the re- 
adaptation of a number of traditional Navajo political and , 
social relationships. 

To understand how this system may have evolved, we will/ 

A. provide an overview of the Hock Point program as 
described by Holm et al, 1981 and as in Roessel 
(197 9) ; then 

B. describe some of the features of the program 
considered outstanding by staff and parents, and 

• • 9i 
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c. 



describing the overall impacts of these features from 
the view of the parents. 



5,1- 



OVERVIEW OF THE ROCK POINT PROGRAMS 



In presenting their program, the Rock Point School system 
provides the visitor with a description of bilingual education 
in general, the kinds of staff, the overall organizations of the 
elementary, primary and secondary clashes, and a number of 
specialty classes which have been instituted. We will quote 
from these verbatim* 



5.1.K BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Different bilingual programs may have one or more 
components: bilingual education (teaching "out loud" in 
Navajo and English), biliteral education (teaching reading 
and writing in Navajo and English), bicultural education 
(teaching Navajo and Anglo culture) , and bicognitive education 
(teaching thinking in Navajo and English), Rock Point tries to do 
all four, with perhaps heavier emphases on the biliteracy and bi- 
cognitive components than is common elsewhere. 

The Rock Point program is a co-ordinate bilingual 
program: and effort is made to keep the use of Navajo and 
English separate (but parallel or complementary). 

The Rock Point program is a maintenance program: 
Navajo Literacy (reading and writing) and Navajo culture 
are taught in all grades (Kdg. - 12). 

See 5.2.3. for more description on interview and 

observations about the Bilingual Education operation. 



5.1.2. STAFF 

Rock Point has NLT"s (Navajo Language Teachers who teach in 
Navajo), ELT"s (English Language Teachers who teach in 
English) f and PRT's (programmed Reading Tutors who tutor 
students individually in English reading.) There are no 
"aides". 

Some of the teachers do not have degrees. All who do not 
are working toward degrees. College courses are taught at 
Rock Point by NAU [Northern Arizona University] , NCC 
[Navajo Community College], and by local instructors: many 
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teachers and tutors go to NAU in the summer. So far 31. 
teachers have obtained degrees while employed here; 35 
people have done their student teaching here* 

5.1 •3. ^ KINDERGARTEN 

There are two kindergarten groups': one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. Both are here for lunch at noon. 

There are two NLT's and one ELT in kindergarten; they work 
as a tecim. One NLT concentrates on Navajo reading- 
readinessr SRA [?] and (Navajo) social studies. The other 
NLT concentrates on Math and. Science in Navajo. Both NLTs 
use NAMDC [Native American Materials Development Center r in 
Albuquerquer see 2»4.ff] Navajo curriculum as supplementary 
materials. ELTs concentrate on ESL [English as a Second 
Language] and Ari thmctic-in-English. (The NLT teachers 
teach arithmetic concepts; the ELT teacheg the related 
language of arithmetic in English). The childten have art, 
and music and story telling in both languages. 

. 5.1.4. PRIMARY 

In the six 1st and 2nd grade classrooms, there are two 
teachers: an NLT and an ELT. They are a team; there are 
no "aides" and no "boss teachers". They let each other 
know what they're doing, but. qach plans and teaches 
separately. One teaches in Navajo at one end of the room, 
the otfi^r teaches in English at the other end of the room# 
The students go to one or the other or work on independent 
work in the middle. 

The NLT teaches Navajo Literacy, arithmetic in Navajo, 
Navajo Social Studies, Science in Navajo, and the SRA 
"thinking" materials. The ELT teaches ESL and arithmetic 
in English. 

Only when students are felt ^to be reading well in Navajo 
are they introduced to reading-in-English. This is usually 
at second grade. From then ^on they read in both languages. 
(I.e., at Rock Point reading-in-Navajo is not just used to 
teach reading-in-English.) The children have some art and music 
in-^oth languages. 

5.1.5. ELEMENTARY 

■ 

In the seven 3rd - 6th grade classroom, there is 
one teacher, an ELT. The classroom teacher teaches ESL, 
reading-in-English that emphasizes comprehension, and 
arithmetic. The students go out in half-class groups to 
specialty classes. .. .The classroom teacher works with the 
half-class groups that remain. The whole class is in the 
room for only parts of the day. 
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5.1 .6 • SPECIALTY CLASSES 

For the elementary school level there are six specialty 
classes. The first is elementary reading, and the others are 
discussed as they follow. 



Elementary reading. All students grades 2 - 6 go to the 
library every day for i ogrammed reading. There they work 
with English reading materials that emphasize word attack 
skills and simple comprehension. Students read aloud to a 
tutor for ten minutes, read to themselves for ten minutes, do 
independent work for ten minutes, and have ten minutes for 
other activities in the library. 

Navajo literacy. All students grades 3 - 6 go to Navajo 
Literacy every day. Emphasis is on more advanced reading and 
on language experience activities in Navajo. 

Navajo Social Studies. Students in grades 3 - 6 go to 
Navajo Social Studies every school-day for half a year and to 
Scienc.-^-in-Navajo the other half of the year.- [These 
classes are taught in two separate classroGjns) . 

The units taught come from local curriculum still being 
developed. 

Science- in-Navajo. Students in grades 3 - 6 go to Science 
in Navajo every school-day for half a year. This involves 
teaching steps toward scientific thinking by a "process- 
approach"; students are expected to do things and they try to 
talk through (in Navajo) what they think they have seen or 
done. 

The kindergarten and the primary level students receive 
science instruction in Navajo by the NLT's. 

Nava jo-as-a-Second-Language. A small number of students 
(Anglos and Navajos for whom Navajo is not their stronger 
language) attend small-group classes [in] NSL. [This too is 
taught in a separate classroom]. 

Individualized Instruction. This is mainly for extra help 
for students that are new, or low in one or two academic 
subject area[s], or who have not passed a given criterion- 
referenced test their classmates have. The -child leavr*' the 
classroom to go work with the Itii)erant Teacher [teacher who 
goes from class to class to provide individualized atti tion] 
for 20 to 30 minutes a day, until the child is 
caught. .. up. .. .We have found this to work better than isolating 
students that are slow in one room and labelling them. 
There is one Itinerant for English Language instruction 
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from Kdg. to 6th. There is also one Itinerant for Navajo 
Language instruction Kdg. to 6th. 

Clanship instruction [See 5.2.1. below]. Seven parents 
work as Clanship Instructors in the classroom ...at the 
beginning of the school year for four weeks. After New Year 
they will come in again for four weeks of review. The 
purpose of the CI parents, is to work with ELT and PRT tutor 
on classroom language^ behavior/ and to teach kinship to 
students in upper literacy classroom. 

5.1.7. SECONDARY PROGRAM 

The Secondary program has been expanding at the 
rate of one grade per year since 1976. This year, we have 
approximately 131 students in grades 7-12. This spring 
Rock Point will be having their first 12th grade 
graduation. 

Since 1976f we have gradually converted the old 
dormitory into classroom spaces, a science lah, an art lab 
a solar greenhouse , Home Ec.f and a solar auto mechanics 
building. Much of this work has been done ^ith the help of 
students and staff. 

Our curriculum includes some of the basic five, 
such as Englishf Mathf Social Studies and Science/ but one 
goal at each level is to teach skills which our students 
will be able to use. Mastery of objectives is stressed. 
We also include in our curriculum Science-in-Navajo for 7th 
and 8thf Language arts for 9th to 12th in NavajO/ typing^ 
artf auto mechanics, woodworking/ welding and home 
economics. There are also several elective courses offered 
on a rotation basis. These include photography / annual ^ 
silk screening^ pottery^ greenhouse^ weightlif ting/ 
ddvanced sewing, choir, el.ectronics, newspaper, advanced 
math, knitting and several others. 

V 

In addition, throughout the year special 
activities take place which enhance our curriculum as well 
as develop understanding and a good working relationship 
between teachers and students. These include camping 
trips, swimming lesons at Navajo, New Mexico,' skiing trips 
to Durango, Colorado, visits to off-Reservation towns by 
each grade in order to practice language and math skills as 
well as to explore post secondary educational 
opportunities, dances and a host of other activities. 

5.2. OVERVIEW OF THE PROGRAMS 

In this section we highlight some of the features described 

in 5.1.ff which parents and staff came to consider important as 
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they observed the progress of the school. In a way, we can see 
them also as the major impacts which the school has had on the 
community's thinking. 

To these people the following program innovations and 
impacts were consiidered the most significant: 

A, the teaching of Navajo clan organization, or clanship, 
in the classroom; 

the less formal teachings which were derived from the 
clanship teaching; 

the delivery of a Navajo-language and bilingual 
instruction; 

the encouragement of parental participation through 
conferences which also include the students as well as 
teacher and parent. 

5.2.1 • NAVAJO CLANSHIP 

The significant part of the Navajo curriculum at Rock Point 

revolves around the concept of K'e, and strong emphasis is 

focused on children learning their clan relationships. 

Instruction begins in Kindergarten with five year olds* and 

continues throughout the primary and elementary grades. In the 

Kindergarten classroom children are told that they each belong 

to their mother's clan (i.e. born from) and are born for their 

father's (refer back to 4.3.1. for example). Kindergarten 

children are also told the names of the chapter officers, their 

clan membership and how they are related to members of the 

Kindergarten class* 

In examples observed in the classroom, children would, be 
informed about their i:elationshJ.ps with certain individuals in 
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the community. For example^ in one instance, a child was told 
"nizhe'e yazhi iit*eela (he is your father) or "nihei dats'ii 
at'e (He is your grandfather on your mother's side)," 

In addition to teaching of formal relationships, children 
were also instructed in the more interpersonal aspects of 
relationships. Examples included priviledges, formal and 
informal posturing and joking relationships. Also observed were 
instructions in informal Navajo behavior. In one case, in which 
a student was staring at the observer, the teacher said "Kooji 
dats ' ido* o' iila* ayoo dazhneeliida (look back over here; when 
one has a visitor one does not stare at them)". 



This form of instruction continues throughout the 
elementary grades. 



One younger Navajo (i.e. in late 20 's) teacher reported 
that the normal rate of mastery of the clanship and its system 
of introduction has been accelerated by the School's approach to 
teachlhg it. 



I think that what is really interesting to me was the 
clanship. . .that it worked out. I was a little surprised 
how the children at that age, children of seven or eight, 
nine, ten... they learn the four clans and the groups of the 
clans, which is a little — I would say — too much for me when 
I was that age to learn, and they would learn all that in 
six weeks. , 

He [speaker's son] knows which group he belongs to. ..what 
his mother clan is, what his father clan group is, ..and he 
can [introduce not only himself]... but somebody else. And* 
then he can figure out what fourclan group that person is, 
and he can figure out how they are related to him this 
way... either my grandfather or my mother, my aunt — 
whatever — my sister, my brother — he can do that. I myself 
had about ten years learning that. 
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From the teacher's viewpoint^ this approach appears to 
differ from that used in the normal family settings because of 
the additional introduction of Navajo literacy and the use of 
classroom aids such as what one or two teachers referred to as 
flash cards. 



They recite things and they have flash card — you know — like 
the flash cards that have letters on them. They can 
recognize and just do it orally r and then when they get to 
the third grader they start writingr putting them together r 
and making words out of the sounds and letters that they 
have learned in the first and second grade. 



5,2,2, THE HIDDEN CURRICULUM ENSUING FROM THE CLANSHIP 

5 •2,2.1 . EXTENSION OF SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD 

The teachers provided further detail on the instruction in 
interpersonal relationships which was observed in the classroom. 
They pointed out that in addition to instructing simply on 
proper social relationshipsr they could also compare these 
social relationships to what the student would experience in the 
non-Navajo world. In the following exampler a clanship 
instructor describes how she orients her students to the 
pitfalls which a Navajo may encounter off-Reservation, 

Ako doo bijiighaligoo ei han\aj4* t'eiya aoiahwiit'eeh, ^aad^ beeso 

;]iniihgo kodoo beesoo hach*4* al*4ihgo aad^Q' nijidaah. 

Thusj if one cannot make it among the white people^ one hao a mother 

to aok fov help co he can return to the Re^zi^ation. 



fii^Q doo bijjiqhaliqoo 61 akot^ih, f aa'aanai adil^^ji' nitsidzikecSs 

jileehgo ei beusoo Vaa bitsecxii liasiht'e' nizhdit 'aahgo aadi chojcx)l'i4h. 
Thus, if a person is vnahle to tnake a Hiding among iJia Ifniici:, ihiv ic 
.>hat happens; if a pi^veon thinks ahead fov himself he will cave some 
fti^viey for the dijficult lima laiej' in life there (in the Isflriic mn's 
DovLd). 

Ako f aa<3oo hcxDyani doo naniliiislidadoo ho'di'iiiih, ako aadoo ei haadi 

ndahwiidoolkaal doo ha'at'ii ex bik'e anaazhdcxDlnali , jo akodaat'eegoo 
adilQ^^i' baanitsidzikeosyo ya'at'eeh. 

Thus J someiims a person a:K suddenly be laid off from work; thus, after 
Lhat u)here can a pei'Son ntay for the nighir. aftd what can he paif for his 
meals! These are some of the thinge a person imwt consider. 

Dii^doo hoi beehozingoo 61 aadi faa adzaa;)!' ch'ijighaah, ako f aadoo 

ya'ashchgQda akojiit 'i4hgo. 
^* If a person is ignorant of this knadledge^ he can e)xd up with nothing; 

thus it U} not good for that person. 

Biniinaada t'aa adzaagoo nikizhdiiyhaah doo honaasdoo t'aadoole'edv, 

jini'iihgo baa nizlidiidaah aadi awaalyahda b^^hyili. 
^* As a j^ei'UlL of the luck of knowledge.^ a persoi can end up wandering here 

.xnd ihere^ stealing can biaomc a hSil and a^i a result he will end up 

in jail. 

/Vidoo honaasdoo f ooda biniinaa azhniidli(h, ako aadi t'66 la'alyoiiji' 

inizhdiilwo'go t'aa adzaagoo nikizhdiighaah. 
*^ MJ sotnatimeSj as a residl^ one can lain' staj*t drinking heavily; thus 

uc a resul he might gro^4:> himcclf with different people and end up 

V'Videring. 

Ako diigi adaat'cegoo ndi baa'akounizingo ei ha ya'at'eeh doo, bidish- 

niigo bil haslme* . 

TJiuCj these are e^one of thp irijporiant kinds of knowledge a person must 
^ain for his benefit in life^ I would toll them. 

Essentially, she explains that 



A. Warm, familial reciprocity is difficult to maintain 
of f-Reseryation 

B. Seemingly selfish personal budget management is 
therefore necessary ' for survival. 

C. If such planning is not followed, one's life will 
dissolve into a series of unstable, transient 
frienships accompanied by bouts of drinking. 

We must remember that the explanations are advice about the 

outside world, not the values themselves. Such advice. 
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incidentally, is similar to that given by par^^nts. 

The values and orientations, which follow from knowledge of 
clans, are legitimized as important things to know in school. 
The studen^, is, in effect, told that while the school system 
must prepare the student for modern life, teachixigs of parents 
are to be taken seriously because they constitute viable 
knowledge. 

5.2.2.2. IMPLEMENTATION OF CLANSHIP IN CLASSROOM STYLE 

It is very difficult to determine how much the teachings of 
K'e and the philosophy of education in Section 4 were 
implemented into the instructional style. Had we been able to 
do so, we would have been able to put together a "how-to-be-a- 
good-teacher-at-Rock-Point" recipe for teachers in Rock Point 
School, and such a definitive work is still well beyond our 
grasp. Nevertheless, classroom observations will serve to 
illustrate how children acted in the classrooms, and how these 
could ^relate to some of the philosophical elements discussed in 
Section 4. 

Doo hadi si'aada (not sensitive to criticism or mistakes) 
was illustrated in the way that children took their mistakes as a 
matter of course. They corrected each other's work, either 
verbally, or by marking papers for each other. Teachers also 
verbalized recognition of their own mistakes, making remarks such 
as Chizh* Ha'at'iila dishni? (Cripes. What did I say?)?" 

While they were seldom reprimanded harshly for making 
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mistakesr this is not to say that teachers ignored errors. In 
one classroom the children were all reading their stories orally 
when the teacher suddenly commented "I heard the work 'choke'; 
it shoyld be chalk," 

Teachers were observed to ask the children if they 
understand the tasks to be accomplished. If the children 
indicated that they did not understandr they would ask the 
teacher questions such as "Da' kot'eego adini (Is what you 
mean)?" When children indicated that they understood a taskr 
they would make comments such as "Aoo' t'aa biigha (Yes that is 
indeed possible) • " 

When illustrating t^e child's ability to sit still and 
concentrate on what is being taught^ the classroom configuration 
itself should be described, with the exception of the 
secondary-level classroomsr small groups of children would sit 
near the teacher in semicircular fashion at one end of the room- 
-close to a chalkboard — for as long as 20 minutes or more. 
During this time the teachers appeared to control the pacing of 
instruction and discussion. The woran teachers would sit near 
the chalkboardr while the men would stand before it. The 
teachers would interrupt discussions or other presentations to 
have small-group interactions .with individual students. At the 
same time there would be whispering among the students. 

When asked about whether or not they knew the students were 
paying attentionr teachers maintained that they could tellr by 
the staringr squirming and laughingr whether or not the students 
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were talking about the subject matter , or up to some sort of 
mischief* At the same time^ students were free to make 
suggestions about some of the ways in which classroom 
instruction was to be conducted. For example^ students would 
suggest to the teacher "•••let's stand on the stage because some 
of us talk soft'\ 



b.2.'i. NAVAJO EDUCATION: NON-PARALLEL TEACHING IN TWO 
LANGUAGES 

The Rock Point Board and administration u^ed "Navajo 
education" to refer to their instructional approach. Parallel 
subject matter is not taught once in English and again in 
Navajo. While high transferability between the subjects is the 
hope of the program personnel ^ redundancy is not. It is thus a 
maintenance program^ i.e. it delivers instruction in two 
languages through a parallel approach. Rosier and Holm (1980) 
provide still more detail on what is meant by a maintenance ♦ 
program. They point out that the School Board itself has decided 
that rather than being an adjunct program to regular instructionr 
that bilingual education constitutes the entire program (Rosier 
and Holmr 1979) . 



The program could be characterized as a maintenance 
program with a progressive shift towards English. In the 
Kindergarten^ about 70 percent of the instruction is in 
Navajo; in the primary classrooms (beginner through grade 
two) ^ about 50 percent is in Navajo; in the elementary 
grades (three through six)^ about 20 percent is in Navajo; 
about 15 percent in the Junior high^ and perhaps 5-10 
percent of the instruction is in Navajo at the high school 
level. 

The school has attempted to develop an integrated- 
education and student care program with multiple funding 
sources. The School Board has^ in proposalSr stated that 
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their goal is the continued development of quality Navajo 
education through increased community mamagement and control. 
Bilingual education is not a component of, or an adjunct 
to, the education program; bilingual education is the 
education program. The Board has tended to structure the 
school toward this end — activities which are not felt to 
contribute directly to a bilingual curriculum have been 
modified or eliminated. 

Instructional strategies observed in the .classroom included 
small-group instruction, individual seatwork, and half-classroom 
groups. Grades 3 - 6 go to other rooms to receive special 
instruction daily in Programmed Reading, Navajo Literacy, Navajo 
Social Studies, and Science-in-Navajo. Navajo Social studies 
and Science-in-Navajo are taught one semester each. HeaJLth is 
taught once a week. Initial literacy is achieved in Navajo, 
with children adding English literacy during the second grade. 
(See 5.1.6. for more information). 

According to a teacher in a class in which English was 
added to Navajo (i.e. second graders), the children can be 
expected to know already how to read upon entrance to the 
classroom, as they have been reading in Navajo for up to two 
years. In the classroom the teachers were observed to make the 
achievement levels clear to the students through comments such 
as "You missed two items and you say you are ready for the 
test?... Look here; you said two cup of coffees; it's coffee." 

For mathematics, the following quote makes it appear that 
parallelism goes on, and it does, to some extent. Math concepts 
are taught in Navajo. English is taght in English-as-a-Second- . 
Language form, i.e. is used for teaching certain mathematical 
manipulations. When those parts taught normally in Navajo have 
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to be taught in English, the rate of student progress through 
the curriculum slows down, as a Navajo teacher explains below. 



For mathematics, the procedure is similar, with the 
parallel lessons taught in both Navajo and English. The 
other teacher [i,e, English-speaking teacher] teaches in 
the other side, the English part, and we do work close 
together with them— especially with the math part,. We do 
the math part the same thing that they do. In the Navajo 
part we are, ..about two or three lessons ahead of the 
English teachers. 



[Being ahead of the English-language teachers in math].,, is 
because the student need to truly understand the concepts 
of addition and subtraction — how it works — before they can 
be taught the English lesson, 

5,1,4, PLANNED CURRICULUM 

The program offers fewer choices in the content of this 

NavajorEnglish instruction than might be found in other schools, 

although the nature of this content appears similar to that 

offered elsewhere. 



The Rock Point administration and Board base their decision 
to take this course on the need to make priorities. 

The Rock Point program puts very heavy emphasis on 
academic skills: thinking, reading and writing (in both 
languages), on arithmetic (in both languges) ; on Englisb- 
as-a-Second Language; and on some Navajo social studies and 
Science (in Navajo). Other commen elementary school activities 
are either shifted to the dormitory, cut back, or cut out. 

In effect. Rock Point says "since we can not do all these 

things in the time we have, we should do those things we 

think are most important and do hhem well," Rock Point 

thinks that success in academic skills is most important. 

That students who are expected to succeed, and are able to 

succeed, will succeed. And that students who do succeed most 

of the time will come to see themselves as capable students. 

Other schools and other communities may have other priorities, Foi 

this same reason all arts and crafts are taught after 

school hours or for electives in the secondary program. 
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This seemingly austere description need not be taken out of 
character with the philosophy of education discussed in section 
4, however. This is not simply a "back-to- the-basics" program 
in Navajo. As one Navajo teacher explains below, there are 
important differences between this program and other Reservation 
schools. First, the material is presented systematically in 
Navajo, and second, that the objectives of these curricula are 
made explicit and are followed by the teacher. 



As far as the lesson went, to some extent, the subjects 
that we teach here, there wasn't a difference, really [i.e. 
between Rock Point and the other schools]. Only that the 
teaching was done in Navajo. I used to work at a school 
where we did all this teaching, and all this subjects too, 
but we didn't have objectives. We didn't have to worry 
about objectives. But here at this school, we have to, for 
each subject that we teach we start — from [grade] one all 
the way up to four — and when we feel that the students are 
ready then we call the evaluator — I guess we call it 
evaluator. He does the testing on the students. [So, for 
example] the students. .. have to maybe do a 90% average and 
if they go below that, then we have to go back and teach 
the whole thing again. 

Students are expected to progress through a sequence of 
specific objectives. Promotion of students is not automatic. . 
In addition to teaching Navajo, the presence of objectives 
differentiates this school from the BIA and public schools, 
according to a number of teachers. 



5.3. PARENT-TEACHER- STUDENT CONFERENCES 

These conferences are held twice a year. They are 
occasions at which one or both parents, the student, teachers 
arid interpreter (wherever necessary) are brought together to 
review the student's progress. In addition, at least some of 
the staff maintained that a definite function of t^he conferences 
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was, in addition to informing the parents of the student's 
academic and behavioral progress, further implementing the goal 
of having the student be more articulate and thoughtful of his 
or her. purpose in school. As such, they are seen as 
complementary to the clanship and bilingual curriculum, as the 
quote below illustrates. 



-K'ad ei dii alchinivazhi t'6a haishi4 nizanigii 
haciahadzoih a2li'4 t'aadoo bik'ida'diyiinibi ndi. 
fioiy, i})eee 1 ittZe chHdve>i are, free tcf eci:press than (-i.e. 
difficili concepts and icmc) lohaLevev ihey feel-^^tji Lhoub 
being pvomplcd to do so. 

■Jo dii kwe'e dme ba'alchini yihool'aahiciii bil 
iishjani ac3aale' biniye yil alah nidaadleeh ako akgcj 
alchini akodaat'coco baa'akonisin. 

sec J at fMc school J the paraibc Inx^c aonfe.venoeo with 
the teachers about fhe-ir progress in school. 'IlxuOj turough^ 
Old the confeve>:cea I ohccrve the children to he able to 
he free to cvpreos thcrncelvcs. 

■Jo dii dine ba* alchini yaa'alah nidaadlcohgoo ei na'- 
alchini dii yihool'aoh 666 kofecgo ei doo yanizinda 
doo ha^niicp yil dahano*. 

You see, i)hen the parents and teachers have a conference ^ 
they are mada a^bXive. of whxit ihe^iv children are learning ^ 
a\\d diccussConi) arv conducted on how ilui children can he 
more outspoken. 

■Jo t^ah da'iiniita' y4?d44* 6i t*aadcx)le'e bina 'ididiil- 
kily4?/ ei doodago hadiidy.ihy4?f V66 baa yadaniizin nit*44'* 

You see J u^hen ia2)»e goiyig to school ^ h)a used be too shy 
to ask c^ny sort of 'questions^ or to speak up. 



By intending to provide the students the opportunity to 
speak for themselves, some teachers have observed that they have 
had to- adapt to the students' presence by structuring their 
conduct in conference diffeirently from what they may have been 
accustomed to elsewhere. The first adaptation is to proceed 
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with a detailed explanation of how the child is evaluated in 
school, as is illustrated by this Navajo teacher. 



The parents come in for their conferences; they are told 
hqw their child is progressing in class and what they have 
learned so far since the ^beginning of the school 
year • • • .They [ i,e, the interpreter and/or teacher] review 
the first conference and they go on to tell them how much 
progress the child made* Maybe one conference will be in 
the Fall and then another one in the Spring time. 

Then, the parents are given an overall background of their 

child's progress — the good points as well as the bad* 



We tell them. if they are having behavior problems* we 
give them a specific behavior, [We tell them] this is what 
your child has problem in. Then, [we tell them] this is 
how slow he is going in certain subjects, and this is how 
fast'he is going in certain subject. (We tell the parents 
that] some of them will be fast in math, and they are way 
ahead of their group, but real slow in reading — or 
something like that. And we account [to] them specifically 
what their child is doing. 

For their part, the teachers consider this three-way 
conference helpful in enlisting the parents* help in settling 
teacher-student disputes in class and in generally improving the 
students 's deportment. One monolingual English-speaking teacher 
illustrates how, through an interpreter, the conference is 
operated so as to maximize the opportunity for student and 
parental involvement. 



About half the time I need an interpreter I have enough 
psychology around, [though], I know hoW' to handle people 
enough to know when to say the bad things [i,e,] the things 
I want help with. I tell them all the good things first 
[and] I have gotten very good responses from the parents. 

The speaker then illustrated with an example of parental 

involvement in solving a classroom discipline problem. 



I have a little stinker this year* she and I have fought. 
We fight one week and we get along one week. This is the 
way it is. So, I tell her mother ... how delighted I am we 
have. been getting along for a month now — until last week — 
so her mother wanted to know what was going on. So, I said 
she won't work; [that] if she gets angry she won't work — 
aod she can get angry for about everything — and she 
stiffens up-- [that] she can be the toughest little girl you 
ever saw. And the mother says "Mmmmmm." — she speaks 
En^lis-h — She says: I don't know, why don't you try this; 
if she does not want to do it during the school time, let 
her stay after school and do it." and she [i.e. the 
student] is a boarde. [ivc. lives at the dormitory, so] I 
can do that. It workd and she and I are getting along now. 
Our conference was [a month ago] and we have gotten along 
beautifully since then. I tell her, as soon as she starts 
puffing up with something, "you want to work on a puzzle? 
We can do it after school." she says "Oh no," she is 
willing to do it now. So, anyhow, the conferences with the 
students make sense. 

In addition to the conferences, the Rock Point School 
administration follows a policy of leaving the classrooms open 
to visits by parents. In the halls are benches where the 
parents can sit. The intent of this policy is clear, as the 
following speaker describes. 



Since it is a community school, everybody comes to the 
school and gets together. It's their school, so the 
community is invited to come to the school any time they 
^tint to. You know, my daughter goes to public school in [a 
Reservation administrative town to the south bf Rock 
Point], and I have never been to the school....! have never 
been invited to the school. But here, parents come every 
Wednesday throughout the year; they have parent-teacher 
conferences, where the parent comes to the school and talks 
to the teacher/ and [visits] both the Navajo language and 
English language teacher, and even the programmed Reading 
Department, to see how their children are doing in school, 
which is good. They know what their kids are 
doing. . .where [as] I don't know how my daughter is doing 
down there [at the other, public, school] and I have never 
been invited. I don't even know if they have a PTA down 
there because we are not really involved in the school, to 
know what our kids are doing down there. But here, they 
know what their kids are doing. 

Parents in other communities have reported feeling 
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intimidated and discouraged by the frequently long distances 
both they and their children must travel to reach the school. 
Once they do manage to obtain .transportation for a visit, they 
report 4dismay at being greeted with barbed wire-topt^ed chain 
link fences and signs which say "all visitors must register at 
the front office" (Platero et al, 1977). \7e do not know whether 
or not a failure to be invited may also involve -the possibility 
t-hat the parent may reside outside the school district, or 
routine difficulties in informing parents, such as students 
misplacing notices or, parents not checking mail boxes. 
Nevetheless, the parents themselves often perceive an enhanced 
access. 

At Rock Point, while the aSbinistration laments somewhat 
that parents usually only "poke their heads in at the door," and 
use the hallway benches more often than classroom chairs, the 
availability of chairs in the classroom, and benches in the 
hall, set aside expressly for parents to sit on when visiting, 
is confeidered^by Rock Point Navajos with whom we interviewed to 
be a distinct improvement over other schools. 

5.4. THE LESS VISIBLE SIDE OF COMMUNITY CONTROL: PLANNED^ 

CURRICULUM t ^ 

Rock Point has an active policy in which non-degreed Navajo 

teachers from the community are encouraged to take a combination 

of on-site instruction and on-campus courses at Northern Arizona 

University (NAU) . Through this program, sponsored by the Navajo 

Tribe, local Navajos may obtain certification (see 5.1.2.) . 

Many are doing so, and an increasing number of Navajo teachers 

90 . ^ 
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are from the community. This policy has been one of the markers 
of an exemplary program (see Section 2*4.ff). 

While the value of having Navajo-sp^aking teachers for 

4 

effecting student comprehension and community involvement are 
obvious, another function is to reduce the adverse effects of 
rapid statf turnover. Staff turnover has plagued schools 
throughout the Reservation for years, and has affected adversely 
the continuity of curriculum from grade to grade, the 
accountability and morale of teachers, and the capability of 
institutions to grow and develop. The training of Navajo 
teachers, while no doubt the best long-term solution, is not 
effective in the short run because thete are still too few of 
them. As a result. Rock Point has stumbled upon an interim 
solution: a curriculum which is planned so strictly that 
teachers may be replaced at any time, with only ininiinal effect on 
the operation of the classroos. 

This planned curriculum was not intended to make the 
teachers dispensible, replaceable, or anonymous, but it has come 
to function at least to make the sudden departure of short term 
teachers less chaotic. 

It is thus one form of adaptation, through a rigidly- 
planned curriculum program, to the problem? of statf turnover 
and the demoralizing chaos which often ensues, it also 
functions, of course, to make programs easily evaluable. 

In the planned curriculum around which the objectives are 
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centered, all teachers are required to meet similar, or 



comparaable objectives. This serv.es to combat a fall in teacher 
morale by allowing teachers to appreciate the fruits of their 
labor. ^ One'teacher illustrates by an example of comparison with 
a public school north of Rock Point, 



(The new teachers] took a job — but then who wants to live 
in [name of the Navajo community]? They keep this [job in 
this Navajo community] for two years and maybe there may be 
an opening [elsewhere in the state, further away from the 
Reservation] and they can get there^ There v/as no 
organized program. There was no structure. I would work 
so hard for a year, and see the children go to the n?xt 
room and cut out paper dolls — we would say — for a year.. 
And it got to where I couldn't take it any more. I mean, 
why kill youreif .:hen it is not going to do any good at 
all? What attracted. me here was the structure in the 
program. I khew that I could do a good job. I think I am 
a good teacher, and I know that if somebody else next year 
i§ going to take off from where I left off—that's why I 
[am more satisfied here at Rock Point]. 

While this structure helped combat teacher turnover, in some 

cases, it met with objections from both Navajo and Anglo staff 

for being too restrictive. Some Imaintained that it failed to 

offer teachers the opportunity to make innovations in their 

classds, and to offer students avenues for creative activity in 

drama, poetry, art and music. 



The curriculum here is esentially . . . just a series of text 
books, so the curriculum is dominated by the materials, 
and... their goal is to make them teacher-proof, in a 
sense.... You [i.e. the new teacher] come in and the 
materials are already preselected for you. There is no 
choice of three reading series that you can use; there is 
just one. And you go to the store room and there... are 
other materials that you can use to supplement — but the 
text that you use is already predetermined for all of the 
inservice. Then, there are preselected materials related 
to teaching reading. . .via those texts that have been 
determined for your grade level. 
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So, you merely are brought into line with that. Sometimes 
[this] is really boring. 



The math is the same thing; it^s a series that you use- 
it's two different math series, but one butts against the 
ot^her, so they are not taught parallel to each other. One 
series is finished; then you start the next one. And the 
ESL is the same, at least in the elementary school. [At] 
the high school it isn't true. They are still searching 
for a direction in there, in the ESL curriculum. 

The structuring which the speaker points out for the elmentary 

school does indeed seem not to function the same way at the 

junior high and high schools because the latter are still 

, developing. That is, they are still adding on grades, 

recruiting new staff, and developing curricula. 



5*5. OVERALL IMPACTS OF THE ROCK POINT SCHOOL 

The progress of the Rock Point School Program must be seen 
against the backdrop of the widely-acknowledgd deplorable 
condition of Navajo education in general, and bilingual 
education in particular. Thus, many parents .know little or no 
English because they themselves may have had no education beyond 
the tHlrd grade level. So, they may know little of what goes on 
in the classroom. Nevertheless, they do see striking 
differences between the schooling they received as children and 
that of their own children, at Rock Point. 



lidgV da'6lta^y4<? k^ad: {Thoae wlio went to oahool then 
are nou): ) 

T*c6 yadanizin ncihalin. 

Juct bashful they occm. 

' — Doo t'aa bi ada yadaalti'da. 

They could not for Lhcrncelvcs cpeak up. 
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tid4^' olta'y^ ei: (The school of the pavd lyic:) ^ 



Bilagacinaak'ehgo f oiya yati' nit'^^Q*. 

In the English language, only, teaching loa^x done. 

Jl — avceh bik'izhdiitiih leh. 

In vai-n i4X>uZd one try to nndci'ci<ind, vcuaUy. 

Ch'ecli hoi hane* leh. 

In vain vas one iaucjht as a mile.. 

Hoi nanitl'a leh. 

li h\is difficuli fov one. 

T'aadoo yanilti'i ho'di'nii leh. 

Do ywl speak, one mc iold av d rulc\ 

Saad bee ha'doodzihigii adin leh. 

h'opds by which to speuk i)i sentences ware noncxiotcnt, 
ac a 2t<Jr?, 

Saad choiidoo '4411911 adin leh. 

Y Word.i used to speak were nonexisienL, as a 7'ule. 

Ha'doodzihgi baa yazhnizin leh. 

To speak up, one was bachfu! to do so, as a rule. 

T'co jisti* jileoh. 

Cnie would hcciiata to cieah. 

T'aadoole^e doo bina'izhdilkida leh. 

'^'^ Oie co7ild not ask questions about anything, as a 'rule. 

Children going to school now appear to be more capable 
academically^ better-behaved^ and more socially astute. 

> K'ad da'olta'igil ei: (ftowaJgys, at this school (the children): 

T'aa aldrihji saad yinahj4' idahool'aah. 

In bo tit language usages they are learning 

T'aa alch'ihji saad doo ba nidanitl'ada. 

In hoik language they are fluent. 

T'aa alch'ihji saad yee yadaalti'. 

In both languages they speak. 
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Ayocxjo hadi ' j ' yadaalti ' . 

Very oratorica/ly they Speak. 

Jil^'igi ndi yadaalti*. 

Ct^oi^s do not hindev ihetn from speaking. 

Ayocxjo k'6 daani. 

Very veU by weanr. of k'l Lhey cxprcos thcwcclvec. 



-T^aadoole'e doo yic±i'4' ni' daniliida. 
Any under taking iljey liave no feav oj\ 



- — Doo adaadoiinit'iida. 

They So not hesitate to speak. 

Saad noiutl'aii ndi yce yddaalti ' . 

DifficuU worda are ucoJ in their speakina .(in both 
tanguageo) . 

T'aadoo hodlina'i idahool'aali. 

Ve.ry i^iidly they learn. 

— naazt'i'gi ayoogo bil beedahozin. 

K'c in ill) otructural complex-iiy in known (by them). 



AA 



-T'aa hi bizaad yee ak'ida'alch'i. 
In iheir oi^ language, they write. 

T'aa hi bizaad dayolta'. 

'^'^ In their own language they read. 

Doo haada yxt'eeda. 

In no way are they handleapped. 

P^etter behavior on the part of the student can now be 
reinforced in school the same as it can be reinforced at home, 
through an appeal to the student's obligation toward kith and 
kin connoted by the relationships themselves. 

By such reinforcement the Navajo teacher can better 
understand when children are or are not comprehending something, 
as opposed to merely not paying attention (or possibly even 
feigniftg attention while not understanding). 

Parents maintain that these innovations function to 
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maintain better integration between family and school, as they 
see their own teachings as more relevant to what is taught in 
school, and as preparing children for a better life. At the 
same tijme, formal teachings of these Navajo ideas in a formal 
classroom setting and with the aid of literacy are seen as still 
further reinforcement of this integration. 

However, as the existence of smarter and better-behaved 
children has far-reaching social effects, so we may expect the 
^ school to have similar effects in the community. Indirect 
evidence thus emerges for community unity far beyond thai of 
traditional kin lines. One clanship instructor points cut how 
she implemented her instructions by the School Board, to 
consider all children as if they were her own, 

Jo alcliini V66 atah yighahago 6i t'66 honald^ad Ich? ako ndi t'aa saha 

bil linaJcecihqo ci bich'a* yajiiti'doo bizhdilnLhgo, bizeejinii 'goda 

aadoo t^ia ha^aldilru n.ilialingo baa nits£dz3>.Gescp t'aadoo bohat'aadi lahgo 

you sec, vhen a child is new in school, he or Qhe uiill be qfi'cdd of you; 

^Thu:: one chould take hirj oi' hev aside, to rpeak and iou<jh him ov hcv, put 

tjpur am around then, and fveaL hvu or hen' ar> one of yx?ur own ahildron; 

and the>i the child Dili fell at car.e in no iirx\ 

"Aadoo dii t'aa kwe'e ni'niLhaa ako nighaii nalialingo^baa nitsinikees doo 

aadoo kgg nidciilnishigii ei ama nalialingo nihaanitsinikees doo", bi- 
iin^i leh. 

''And Lhic t^H I be your hom for the cchool Sfcar, ao Uiink of it your 
home, and then ^h!nk of who wo7*k al iliii' do2w ai) your mother", I would 
tell them. 

"Aadco t^aadoo naiuldzidi, kqq alchini bil nidanine, dpo dii daane'e ei 

bee aidaahneego niha ahoot'i'", bijinii leh. 

"And then, do not he afraid; play with the other children; there are toyo 
and jojncG for you io play", I would tell them. 

Aadoo diigi afoego alchini bich^;/ yajilti'go olta'gi ndi ayoogo yineed- 

lU leh. ' 7.7 

And then, if one cpeako and inatrueta the children in this fashion, he or 
she wiU he enthusiasiie ahout schooling. 
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The clanship instructor describes the instruction she gives 
as of an individualized nature, in which the child is first made 
to feel that the counselor is approachable as a parent. 



-Alchini da|6lta'xgii la* f aa ayisii alchnii ydzhi daniliigo nehekaali, 
la' at'cxVaz))! niliigo^atah niya. 

The L^*hildi*en going to jc^vZ here avinve^QB very yoioij cliikircK; there lus 
one Guoh chil3j a Ixtile girl, 

-T'66 atse ei haasiid nllei aat'^^ildi, doo at'ecgi; aadoo alcliini ahi- 
neesh'ishgo bidrj' yanashtih. 

Fivot 1 l>ouU: begin tc jbserve the things sha doct: and the my i?/:e ic 
I'duating to things; I vould ^the):) jaiher' ike children io talk to thctiu 

-Dii alchini t'aa sahdii ats'ad^iloosii ' , t'aasoha bich'i' ya-iilti'go ei 
ya'at'eeh. 

One ahould c>.vret-vyc iahe a ch^ld ac.ide to i.zlk to him alow; this is a 
.h*vy a;{(\'erttj'i*l my to deal vi'lh childven. 

dii kwe'e t'66 jigliahdgo ei kot'ee leh, dii at'eekeda nida'ats'ih 
doo/ ciko nidi t'aa akgg baa hone'" bijinii leh. 

"y(7i< ccCy L'f.cn you come Oi^ a nci) atudcnt fo O(*hoolj oome other' girlo mil 
tthisc you a loty hut always veport them lo mc'*. 

-"T'aa ha'at'eegida nich'4' onahoot'i'go n.i 'diil'aagoda bee shil holne* 
dooleel", bijinii leh. 

thci'e Qye any pvchlciKv>y ov if aomeihiH(j ic hotheving you^ yon come 
and iell I iU)uld iell then. 



From such individualized attention, correction of improper 
behavior should always be acompanied by positive example, so 
that corrections are a form of instruction, not simply 
punishment. 

Jo dii alchini t'aa aaniligii, dii la'da beoscx) ninadayiijaahgo, aadoo 

GcVda la' ninadayiijaahgo / aheedeenifiihgo aadoo na'nitin haat'i'. 

You scvy ln.tl7*uction begins i:hcvevcr these- ehildven do something; for ^x- 
arpZcy ijnc viZl bvlng hack money or clothiyig and another would steal them 
from hiru 

"Jo doo hwii'ii doo m.jiilaalida, haala t'aa akojit'iigo honaasdoo t'aa 

nitsaaida 3ini'4ihgo baa nizhdiidaah", bidishniigo bidri' yashti' leh. 

"lou see J you cannot take something that is not yours if you continue to 
do so it will become your habit and later you will begin to Uke bigger 
and more valuable things"^ I would tell them* 




"Aadco VaA nitsaaida jini'iih jileehgo biniinaada dine at'ijil'i 

jileeh, ako biniinaa doots'iid at'eegoo ahoot'i'", bidishni. 

And ihcn,^ ishcn you begin to Vi^'e bigger and more valuable thinao, you 

vill hegzK id? hurt people for them, anc? it can place, you in an even qovoc 

situation. 

Aadoo t'aa bida la' ati'ahil'i^qo, dine doo la' atiiil'i4da haaJLa doo " 

akof cccjo ninilu'deelyaacjji nileid^^'. 
' ^ And then uhefx Vie children begin to hiu^t cm<3 fight one another, you 

teach them, ''you should noVTiurt om another, for this iJao not the 

purpos>e. of our exiotence from the begiming". 

aadoo ^dine hak'ehdii naaghdii doo t'aadoo biniinaanigoo doo atijileehda, 

aadoo dii naas ;3idighaahgo dii na^nitiniigii faa beejiiniih leh", bijinii 
Ich. 

^'You cannc * huri oiheri: i^fyo are living their own Uvea and arc not hurting 
oihcro for no 2^eaao^i, and as you go on life alwaiji} remember this"^ one 
ahould tcaahthe ohfldrcn. 

Dii naasdi ya'at'eehgo jiinaadoogo ei ts'ida t'a/iho ajit'eego ei ha'at'ii 

shii nididceshleei dco ha'af ii sh^i adeoshliil jinisinigii oolye. 
Indeed, if a person aormiio himelf cerimshj to life, he will commit him- 
self to gain, and in foLlounng thai course of life. 



Finally, by being able to speak and write Navajo in school, 
children can avoid embarrassing and demoralizing moments of 
ignorafice, particularly within their own families and 
households. 
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—Dii sin iiita' y^(?6^* ei t*aa bilagaanaak.'ehgo t'eiya 
lhool*^5»90 biniinaa t'aa dinek'ehji f ^idoole'e 
haai-iahc>A>Dni!i doo hazJio'c shil beehozinda. 
Thus, i^heri I went to School, T was only ixxught by mcano or 
English tar.guage; as u result, T do not knoh> vanj well 
ikings iMch are discussed in the ^avdjo language:. 

— Aadoo dii shi hastoi a66 saanii bich'4' ha'doodzihigii doo 
hazfio'o shil beehozznda. 

And C{s fcr^ me, I don't know vcvy veil vordc which are to he 
spoken lo otdci* nen end women. 

--^o^dii shigi at'eego bilagaanaak'ehgo t'eiya ihojiil'4§go 
aad4<?] koj4* dine bitah nidzidzaago bil dazhdeeshnishgo 
doo ya'ashQQda. 

Thuo, as with nycelf, when onlij the R^glish language is taught, 
(lifc)^ heconec very di f field t later on, hack here, Should 
one wish to return to IJavajo land. 

— Ako k*ad shicheii t*aadoolu*G bee bil hodeeshnih y^^, 
atse shima bil hashnihgo inda aaji sha yil nahalnih ako 
doo shil ya'ashgQda. 

'Iltus, now when T want to spcakrto my grandfather about 
oc^^tHng^, I first liave to tell it to my mother and she 
will t^U him whai I said; thur^ it is vary disappointing 
tcf me. 



SECTION 6: 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROCK P0I5IT COUHDNITY SCHOOL; 
THE ISSUES OF BILIEGUAL EDUCATION FROM A NAVAJO VIEWPOINT 

« 

The way in which Navajo language is taught at Rock Point 
differs not only as to its exemplary nature vis a vis other 
schools in the ways discussed in Section 2.4.ff, It also differs 
in more subtle ways with other contract schoolSr such as Rough 
Rock, While an in-depth comparison with Rough Rock or other 
contract schools would shed light on these differences in 
emphasisr such a comparison is beyond the scope of this report. 
Insteadr we will look back to earlier times at Rock Point 
Community Schoolr in order to highlight these emphases, 

A disclaimer is in order. This is not intended to be a 
chronology of events leading up to the school. Such a 
chronology is a project in and of itself. Thereforer the events 
described here are intended primarily to provide more 
information about present conditions and the issues faced in 
implementing them. In this sectionr thenr we will explore 

A. why the people of Rock Point Chapter and Community 
decided to take control of their school. 

B. what sorts of issue? the people of Rock Point had to 
contend with before they could establish this school; 

C. what sorts of issues the people of Rock Point had to 
contend with once the programs were developing. 

D. why this program succeeded while others did not. 
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6.1. TO HAVE A COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

It should be emphasized from the start that the idea of 
Rock Point school as a community-controlled school began long 
before the actual contLacting, and was based on objectives far 
smaller in scope than is considered today. The following 
chronology provides an idea of the length of time involved in 
Rock Point School's history (Holm, 1973; also Roessel, 1979), 



1935| (?) 
194?': 

1953: 

1958: 

K 

1963-4: 

1967: 
1968-9: 



1969: 

44 



1971 



1972: 

1976: 

1977: 
1981: 



"First school" built: two-classroom day school. 

School becomes a "community day school": day and 
boarder 

Quonset hut added. Three-classroom day-and- 
boarding school 

Education committee formed by the Chapter to 
enlarge school 

"Second school" built: seven classroom boarding 
school 

Education Committee begins operating Title I 

"Third school" built: 16 classroom day-and- 
boarding school 

Council sets up "Local Navajo Community School 
Boards" 

Board receives Title VII grant from U,S, Office 
of Education, Board obtains small feasibility 
and planning grants from Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

"Fourth school." Board contracts with the Bureau 
for school operation. 

Seventh grade added; began adding one grade per 
year. 

Ninth grade added. 
Twelfth Grade Added, 



The school was first built during the massive local school 
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construction program of the Collier Administration of the 
1930 's. By 1958 the Chapter had delegated an education 
committee whose primary task was to enlarge the school so that 
more students could attend a school close to their homes. 
Initially, they were simply to * ' -yd out how to add a quonset hut 
to their two-rooir. school. By 19b0, they had, in effect, a 
growing school, and this growth occurred within the same period 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs still had in effect the growth 
of 'their own school system (Szaz, 1979). Thus, funds were 
available for construction* 

This coincidence was fortunate because, unlike other 
oommunity-controlled schools today, the School Board could 
choose when they wanted to contract. That is, the contracting 
operation was not forced upon them when the BIA later changed 
its school expansion policy to consolidation in large, 
centralized on-Reservation boarding schools. 

This also meant that they decided to contract because they 
had reached the limits by which they could develop their program 
in the way they wanted it developed, instead of having to "go 
contract" in order to save their community school from being 
closed by the Bureau. Thus, from about 1963 through 1967 they had 
been gradually been developing a community school program, and 
from a small beginning in 1967, with Title I monies, a bilingual 
education program. Up through 1971, then, the bilingual 
education program continued to grow through use of Title VII 
monies. It was only when the program could no longer progress 
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through these means that the decision was made to go contract. 
By that time, they had caretuily throught throuh the kind of 
education they wanted: the integration of Navajo and English in 
schooling. 



oil hve'eolta' neeznaa naahaa fall ya-.ohd^^' ei baahwjinit\(igo 

hahoolriuizli. 

7^\is '<:>l! of education hat: been fo/* ten years noijj before that time 
disc'!u:$i'c^}is about it began. 

Dii olta'icjii f aa dino bi'olta' adoolniil ha'niigo, Sclxx)! Board yiniye 

alnaadaokax. 

^ As Q School Bouy^d tltey v.at ofixu foi* the pia*pove oj' diiaiding hov the 
tob/ol voiild he a Mavajo-ovmd ccJiooL. 

Jo dii kofcego olta' haalwDddoo bilagaanoa bizaad t'aa bil ah?$h yit'ihgo 

bee nanitindoo hcdoo'niid. 
^* Ycju cccy this ic ihe my the cchool hcgan^ and it ms mid tliat they would 

ha^i^ a teuchhiij r\eihod 'n which both Havajo a)id Enylicjh would he taught 

togetJicr 

Jo dii naas hodct:zhiizhy66 nihizaadigii doo yaadidookahda ha'niigo kot'eego 

61 ta* haalwod. 

Y.*u i^cVj t/r:.; Nii'ajo way uf commaucatinj would not he Icst^ in the future ^ 
:i Wail caid; 1)1 tJita way the r.chool hcyaru 

Aadoo dii alchini bilagaanaa bizaad t*eiya yihool'4?'90 ^^ji t'eiya yee 

yalti'doo aadoo t'aa aaji naamshigii t'oiya yaa'akonizindoo. 

Aud ifieHy if (he children are iauyht only in ^hc h^ujlioh layiguagOy they 
wK^l he fluent only in thai language ayid Itave knowledge only of the Anglo 
way of working. 

Ako dii nilia' alchini dii saadigii doo iinanigii t'aa alch'ihji yaa'- 

akonizindoo ha'niigo, School Board yah'anajahgo bee l4 aziii'. 

Thus J our children will come to undcrGtand hoth languages and way a of 
!ife from both cidcc; it wao dLcauctjed in the Cchool Board meetings until 
'i wac approved . 

Aadoo k'ad^ei dii alchini ya^af eego t'aa alch'ihji saadigii binahji' 

t * aadoole ' e yaa ' akonizingo da * olta ' . 

** And then now thai iheoe children are fluent in both languages^ they have 
come to understand many things in school. 



A comparison of the past and present by the following 
speaker pinpoints the main problem as a loss of respect for the 
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Navajo ways by their childrerir their attendant inability to 
think and act in a mature fashionr and the danger of no longer 
being able to pass on Navajo cultural knowledge to future 
generations. 



Ako la' bzk'jh dah'adcx)*nil9i doc bil beedciliozinda nif44*r aadoo 

dibo yav'in ba ja^<^ltsclgi ndi c3co bii beedaliczinda nxt'^i'*- 

aftu5, in previjous times, .'ome of the cSxlldren did >tot even know how to 

saddle d hopse, and theu didn't ever, fanoy hoW io feed a lamb. 

K'ad ei nizlionigc) d<\ash;4 niltsocjo ei yaa akonidaniidzii * • 

hw, the chiLdre^^ have vejy £^uoce^K*fu' ly relcavficd soine of tlicae inpovtcuil 
skills. 

Aadf!o t'aa Li diididooljahyo ats^ i 'di'doolniil ndi doo yeedahosinda nit '44* • 

^* And then, they didn't eve>i knov how to build a five or cook theiv own meal. 

fv'io k'ad ei t*aa altso bil beedahozin kg* daltli* doo td. doo ch'iiyaan bil 

ahj^i' siJaogo etl'i, ako doo bich-^/ anahoot'i 'cjoo ani'dilneeh. 
Thvs, noui all of ihem are a^'are. of and undej'r.tand the. process, of five and 
how LUtev and food can be^ mipo/d io be cooked; un^ tJu^i) ihey now have he-- 
come sclf^i'eZ :an i . 

tko ei sh^i yee ch'ikci doo tsilkoi dadooleel aadoo t'aa ei yee saanii doo 

hasboi dadcoleel. 

Thui)^ these will become the benefits which come io dependable young men 
and women J and la lev in life they will become vespec table oldev men and 
Womenfolk. 

" — Mfioo noasdi nida*iista'goshii 6i nizhonigo ba'alchini yee ninaadeinitin 
dooleojigii at 'cola. 

A>^d then^ when then Jiaoe finished theiv e/hicatioHj in 'he future ^ they 
Will coniiKue on ^J/ inshmct i>tg their ckildroi accovdin^^ to their own 
expeinence. 



The reversal of this -deter ioration was the overall goal of 
the prograiHr and was to be achieved by^ instruction intended to 
instill respect for the culture on the part of the studentr ,and 
by iinp4icationr the cognitive orientation needed to achieve a 
good life. The following speaker illustrates how the teaching 
of traditional Navajo cooking was part of the instruction 
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intended to help achieve this respect and good life. 
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-AacJoo dil diiiejx t'aa alk'id^?' di'ixyanaa aldo* bee na'nitin holg, jo 
ei koji diiji f aa bilacjaanaa bich'iiy^' iil'inigii t'aa bil ah^^ 
yit'ihgO'bee nanitin. 

Ai^d tlion^ they will be. taught about food in the old traditional Uavajo ikiy; 
Y.u ce£\ at present time the Anglo food preparation io taUijht cidt-by-didCj 
in a pai^alZelr fashion^ with the Nauajc teachiJng, 

Jo dii t'aa alK'ad^' di'iiyaan daad^aa bee 'nanj^tiiugii el L'66 binahji* 

bil beehozm doo' aadoo yinahj4' nits^eescJoo. 

lou see^ the ieaebing about the way the old iradiiional food 022 obtained 
to be eaten i$ the msans^ for than £0 cicvt thinking. 

2 Ako dii kot'eego alchini bee narutingo t' aadoo bahat'aadi lahgo at'eego 

yaanitsekees leh, ako aadg^^' yinincVidilkid leli. 

Thus, when the children arc taught in this way, a very definite change in 
their way of ihirtking will occur; ihuSj in reti{T>i (:hcy will ack questions 
about many Ihings, ac a nile^. 

"Da* ako ch'iiyaan diigi at* eeyo adaal'^ nif q<?\ aadoo da' diigi at* eego 

bee naas da'iidee.'", daaniigo nida'idilkid leli, 

"Jfc ii ihat the food me prepared in thin ixiy^ and to it in thiis way 
thai life was canned on with it?'' Utay would inquire. 

Jo dii alchini doo bee nanitingoo ei^dii dine bidi^iiy^'igii f 66 

y6ts'i'go yi'i490 neiilee leh, ako ei y^Q doo at'eeda yileeh. 

You Gce^ when the children are not taught in this way^ then they will 
liandle llav:iJo food with the tip of their finger, shQwing a dislike for it; 
Thus J all tliat will change when they are taught. 

j6 dii alchini doo bee naniting66 ei dine be'e'el'i* doo bil nilUda leh, 

aad66 t'66 yee yidloh leh. 
^* !ibu see, when the children are not taught in this fashion^ they will not 

respect the traditional ways and will just laugh at them. 

Ako t'aa dineji nabi'di'nitingo ei dineia be'e'el'i* bil nili nadleeh 

aad66 t'aa ei binahj4' adil nidli nadleeh. 

Thur., when they are taught the :iavaJo waui) they will respect them, and then 
ihat will result in their liaving sel f-re.^pect. 
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Aadoo dii naas deeyaag66 bil ili dooloelyo ei dii adoone'e nilinigii 

bee nabi'dineest^'go u'^a 6i bmcyhji' doo yanizingoo k*e.nii dooleel. 
And in later years he will i>f' g>ateful ihat he was taught ahoui his clan-- 
sldp, so that he will he wiasliained to relate to himself. 

j6 aad66 dii be'iina'igii ya'af eeligo ayiilaaqo naas ba* alchini yee 

ninei'nitindoo. 

You secj when this pliilosophy of life provides him a good life^ then later 
on he will teach his ow>i children by means of it. 
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Thus, the teaching of what seems to be a non-essential 
course to an outside observer was intended as a medium for the 
transmission of important cultural values. This values 
orientation would then facilitate the mastery of Western culture 
as welJ • 



-Alchini bizaad yinc'ikv:iidooi*aligii biniyo, dine bi'o'ool'ul t'aa'af e, 

dme bi'oodl^* aadoo inda kc?' dilt'i'doo hodeGS'aadoo hooghan biyi' 

ahoot'clugii doo tl'ocyji ahoot'elugii la ei bee na'nitin. 

*^ Alro L\>}.,iiitui'CKg the sourjc of nur tcachuuj was the purpose of having the 
childreri become. Qga/>i a\nre of ay)i vel carmUig theiv langmge; their cut- 
Lural pvas'ttces^ their faith (Did ihetr source of lifo^ the fire and dwells- 
ing placa, and th^ir carrounding enviroyiPiCnt . 

Aadoo inda asd^^ani bidahiistl'c? doo bi'na'ach'?^ la, sis daatl*6, ts'aa* 

daatl'6/ dii alchiniyazhi yihwiidool'aal biniye. 

And then ihe rug 7nd art vork of ihe^ loomen^ such as Uictr sash heli and 
backet vecwing—al I ihii) i)honld be taught io the children. 

Aadoo ts'ida t'aa at'e ahidinilnaago yidahool'aah doo, dii dahiistl'6 

aldo' yaJiool'aah dco, inda akal daatsid doo becshligaii yitsjd do*, 
a>:o ei alchini yil nooseelgo yihool'aahgo aadoo t'aa yil olta'doo. 

'Jf.ua^ DC ixoit them to learn everything in hoih cultures; we want them to 
.\\:rn i\ iviyuj and hiicv^ vork ciieh aa vt Ivrrcmi thing; thus the children 
(at fit- iicvh' t:p:e) gro\) up with knowledge included iyi hooks. 

Aadoo inda k*e yihool'aah, shadi ninigii yihool'aah, shitsili, shideezlii, 

sf>ima doo shizhe'e ninigii yihool'aahdoo, haala la* k'e ha 'ninigii doo 
bit beedahozinda. 

Am! }>eside6 this ihey will Icaim tJie right relationships with other kin, 
sueJi as ^^tny older sister'^ "my younger hrothCi*"^ "f^iy younger aiijter"^ ^*my 
rr'fher and fatln^r", " — ihey will learn to cay this; ihe reason for this is 
that many children (>iowaday) do not hufW lufW to express theinselver, in 
the^ right way. 

Jo dineji 6'ool*4iiii altso bii* haiikai nif44** 

You sccj wa have alrrvot removed ouroclver, from the Navajo way j in 
our educati^onj completely. 

K'ad ei nizhonigo bitsiit 'aadoo nilei bikeshl^^ji* dine bi'6'ool'44i ^66 

dine bizaad yinahool'aah aadoo bilagaanaok'chgo yati'do* yihool'aah. 

tJQp it la good because we Jiave re^inte,r grated the whole body of the Navajo 
u)ays of eil icaiion and uae of Navajo and English languages are mastered. 
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6.2, OBJECTIONS TO EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

The fact that there was considerable discussion within the 
Chapter about the goal of the program and the instruction needed 
to implement this program goal implies that there was doubt and 
disagreement. The first issue to be confronted was the desire 
on the part of some parents for their children to learn English, 
In turn, they assumed that the best way to for their students to 
learn English is in an English-only classroom. 

Aadoo dahdiit*!* ralinigii e£ Tse Nitsaah Decz'olu hoolyehigii/ Chapter House 

biyi ' baa yati ' go hodeesh * zhii zh . 

Ay^ U^en Jiscussion of Biligual Educat-Lcn for R:>ck Point Corummity was 
first initiate J at tfye Rock Foint Chapters 

fvddoo Tse Nitsaali Deez-Ahigi ei dine bizaad doo bilagaanaa bizaad t'aa 

bil ahii* Binilcjo olta'doo hodooniid. 
^•^ And then the school at Rock Foi>it will operate, and educate chiLdven through 
uce of both Engliah arid Navajo languagea^ it was said, 

Aac^ ia' ei t'ad Waashindoon bi'olta'igii bini'dii t'aa dadiiniidgo 

aaji baa niyazti', dii la* niha'alchini t'66 olta'gone bi''nii2nii'go 
bilagaanaa bizaad t*eiya yihool'aah. 

And tJien thcve^ were oomc who wanted to continue the BJA school^ and as a 
result ih^ WIS discussion to the effect of Hf we continue do allow the 
BIA to h our children thcii will learn only English^\ 

f^Q nilei noJiizaadygv doo nihi '6'ool'441 yg<? sh?' ei hait'ee doolcel, dii 

kone' haz*49gi/ honeeshyish sit^^gi, doo kg' diltli'gi, inda tsesk'eh 
haz*4?gi. 

7hus (was the reply) ixshat wi'U become of our ways of doing things, the 
things at the^ place of our dwclLing, our fire-place, our fire and the place 
of our heddinj? f 

Dii nihila aldo' nihina'nitin holggne' bini'dii faa akofee dooleel, 

bilagaanaa bizaad t*aa bil ahii* sinilgo olta' dooleel hodoo'niid. 

Wc have all this for the teaching of our children;^ let us reserve that 
and i}itcrg}\xtc lb into the Aoigld way of iyiotmction and use it to educate 
our children^, it was said* 

f^jQ t'aa yo bee alts 'a'aldahgo tahodoblzhiizli. 

Tims, there vera different fceliyigs about bilingual education for some time. 



Addressed to this objection was the overall goal of re- 
integrating their children into Navajo life, as described in 
6.1. above. 

Another issue was. the doubt that Navajos were capable of 
operating their own schools so that children could be educated 
effectively. Program proponents replied to these doubts in two 

ways. First r they observed that leaving the education of their 

J 

children to the BIA was what got them in trouble ±o .begin with. 

The secondr also outlined by the speaker belowr appears to be 

implied by the fixst: since the &IA could not educate their 

childre-i; the community at least deserves the *oppor^uni ty to 
make their own mistakes. 



Jo niha'alchini ki olta'gone t'66 bilniilnii' nit'<§4'/ ako doo bich^i' 

yc-elti'goo t'66 niha nonitin nit'??''* 

You ^eey ichen ue ^ent then io ^school to be taught bcfoi'dj wc stopped ouv 
s'de of the inatvuaiion for ou^ children , 

Jo ako nifg<j' alehiru dgo hazlio'o nitsekeesda nahalin sil^i'. 

:k>u see^ as a reBult of ihis^ u)e discovered that our childre}i no longer 
Oero tJdnkif^g properly. 

/\ad66 biniajiaa alts'a'aldah sili'igii ei Waashindoon biyaa haikai, "ei 

cbo njJha ya'af eeWa, ha'Bfiish^* boc dabiiniilyeedoo ninigii t'66 ahayoi. 
And Lhen^ because of these resulting difficulUes (with their ohi^ldi^en) 
i^e disacjocicried cai'salvec from the BIA; thuCj many said this is not good 
for ur NucCiJo^ ^^hou) can we operate oiw own school?". 

• ? 

Asdoo bini'dii jo faadoole'e nibihonifaahgo t'eiya beehozin ninigii 

aido' foo ahayoi, ako bini'dii faa nihi dabiiniilyeed doo. 
* And ihen^ the oayuig of many more was "so what? a parson can only learn 
through cxpcrim^itation^ so let us give a try to run our own school"^, 

Ako ei biniinaa i'di'yoo'nir hodooniid, ako t*aa Waashindoonjiigii ba 

ala'niidee'go ei t'aa ei dooleel, aadoo dine doo bilagaanaa bina'nitin 
t'^aa bil ahii* sinilgo olta'igii do* dooleel. 

For that reason it was said "let us vote; if you on the side of Washing^ 
to A w-iHy wa will continue as a BIA school; if you on the side of using 
loth tlavajo and English languages for instruction win^ so be it". 
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Ako i'di'yoo'nil hodoo'niid, ako dine bi'olta' nohsinigii inda kot'eego 

sha^alchini ihool'aahgo olta^doo nohsinigii aadoo Waashindoon 
bi'olta' bini^dii naas yil\voldoo nohsiaigii aldo* ba ida'diyoohnil, 
kodzaago, dine bizaad doo bilagaanaa bizaad t'aa bil ahii* sinilgo olta'dcx) 
hodooniid(j4* bd ala'niidee'go bee honeezna, 

ThU:^, "ua will votc'\ it was said, thus %hooe who arc for Navajovopevatcd ' 
school, tfial ie those who wqhL to ho iwolved u^ the education of ihciv 
childijen, and those -who' want the BIA to continue the education of your 
children, you vote, as you please\ il was squJ; 7hus there wao a marjoriiy 
oofe for (he u^e of boih the Ncinajo and fhglish Unguago' for the. education 
of Uieir children. , 



To be sure, some of the decisiveness with which the events 
are described as occuring may be due to retrospection. The 
Board, for its part, was very cautious toward the way in- which 
it dealt with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and went out of its 
way to avoid outright confrontations. When the readers consider 
these quotes, they should examine more how Navajos saw 
themselves as having to overcome a long-ingrained lack of 
confidence which they had in dealing with people in authority 
and in running their own affairs. One speaker attributed this 
lack of confidence to a generalized insecurity inherent in the 
feeling that the people here had never undertaken such a venture 
before. 



Yik'ij^.* danilinigii ei dii biniinaa ei t 'aadoo dadiiniida. * - 

lliosc who b)ere againat it (i<c. the. school) never really stated their 
reasons for hcina aoainst it. 

Jo foo shii doo nidayoliida adin t'66 ajini t'66 sh^i k6t*e. 

*^ You see, pcrliaps they dowjted the (possibility of the schooled) success; 
*'thcy arc Lying'^ was^ perhjups their feeling. 

iid44* olta* akodoolniil hodoo'niidgo, f 66 yo doo da'ahijoo^l^^da, 

I'inidalianiil'i f66 am, iid44' bilagaanaa d66 f aa dLn6 nili4gc» yil 



ch'inidalianiili foo am, iid^i^' 
ni'aazh. 

* 'riius, during that time some didn^t hclicoe it possible for the ^ Navajo to 
opciatei their own school, saying "J dp not believe it possible**. 
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Ako t'au adzaacjoo ajini, 36 kot'eego ei nitsahakees, jo dii shii bi- 

niinaa la* yits*44ji danilU nit'QQ*. 

Thus, "J do not believe, it poociblc** v)as the thoughl of some; you oeej 
this u^cic the i^eacon come were againoi tt. 

Ako, *'shi ei Waoshindoon bi'olta' jiigii, jo daani nahalingo iid44* t*aA 

lahidi daats'i shiinaal baa'alah azlii'go. 

Thuc, an for the BlA school*^ dug the statement made by some; thic was 
during iJi^ time. J a^tendeS one of the mee.tings. 

-06 iid44* adiadm dine bi'olta* kofehigii, iid44* inda nahgoo naaznil 

silii*, akondjsh;t t'aa doo ahaahodzodli f ei.ya atis aniltsogo baa 
niteahal'-.ees. 

iou see J there was no NuJajo-i'un school, and as a result j people were per-- 
hapc 4ouhifuL of each ether, (the7*tjby) outwciyhing other considerations. 



Interestingly, individuals in the area were well aware of 
developments in Rough Rock Demonstration School, to the 



decisions to start a school ther^wire based oh the same 
concerns as at Rock Point, and faced the same issues. Indeed, 
the Rock Point people visited Rough Rock frequently. Thus, it 
appears that much of the" the insecurity was seen as revolving 
around the generalized doubts that Navajos were capable of co- 
operation toward such ventures. 

A third source of questioning was the fear that there would 
not be enough money available from the BIA to continue the 
•school's operation. 



southwest of Rock Point,, an 




ntained that the community 
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While the issue was evidently resolved through a 
combination of community-level discussion, administrative 
jawboning^ and demonstration (Flanneryf 1973) f people still 
worry about the availability of sufficient funds for growth* 

Aadoo naakits'oai^hji* ninilta'go ei ha^pla ei hodahgo olta'igii 

yich*4' dandadidoodaal . "''^^ 

And when these children finish iJie high school ^ where will they go for a 
higher education?. 

Ako ei do* t'aa kQQ keyah ba nahodidootaal aadoo yii* danijahigii aldo* 

ba holoogo t' aadoo bidi*4* anahoot'i'i riida'iiltaahgo t*66 aaj4* 
anahakaahgo, olta' le*, laanaa hwiinidzin* 

TJiiiS, we would like to set aside a land around here for higher education; 
wc would like them to have a dormitory, so .that they can stay here while 
they are getting a higher education; this is our wish. 

Ako Waashindoond^l * beesoo la* bee naka* anaa'olyeedgo hooghan, doo bee 

biyi* d44* hadahodit'ehigii faa'afe bee ninaanao'niil niidzingo 
baanitsiikees. 

IhuSj we would like more funding from Wachington in order to build more 
dormitories with all the inside furnishings; we wish for all this to 
Jiappcn as wo think. 

Ako diigi at'eego ei ama doo azhe'e niilinigii aadoo amasani doo aclieii 

niilinigii baanitiikees, kot'eego ei nihil ya'at'eeh doo baa na'iik^^. 

This si' the way we as mothers, fathers and grandparents do in fact think 
and look forward, and we aak for this from the funding agent. 



I.. or for present program goal implementation. 

Jo dii Rock Point- ji olta'igii ei t'aa laliago, dii beesoo ha'ninigii 

feiya bi'oh nahalingo baa hane*. 

You see, at this school at Rock Point, there is one draw back, which 
is that there is barely enough money for its operation* 

Ako doo faa kwe'e feiya akot'ee da, ndi faa'altsogo, Waashindoon 

bi'olta'goo aldo* akofe. 

Tlius, this ic not the only place facing this, but all Government funded 
schools* 

Ako^aajiigii ei beesoo daashii niltsogo ba adin ei biniinaa haaniltsogo 

shii, Vaa dikwihi yee* ei bii* sila nahalin k'ad akofeego hoolzhish. 
Thus, now the money available for bilingual education is small; therefore 
we have integrated only a few of the things we want to integrate into 
our educational program. 
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6.3. ISSUES ARISING AFTER THE PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Once the program was in process, a number of those who had 
either questioned the educational approach, or who were taking a 
"wait-and-see'' attitude were convinced of the program's efficacy 
through its demonstration. 



Jo k'ad uiyd ic^'dda dire ruzlxinicio yaa'akoniizi^ 'go nihik'ina'aldeeh. 

Thus, thej^ are raoto mriy f^vajoQ u^ho /-ell undenstanj^ a/'e brlnjing move 
ond move, children hei^e. 

Aadoo k'ad 61 dii kwu'e olta'igil hadeesiid biniye haaslij^ nizaadQ^* 

nihaanida'aldah. 

And nov thai we haoe a .'^Qhool Jiavc to be obBevoadj many people come from 
far away to obserue. 

Aadoo dii kwe'e olta'icjii t'aa danizaad^x}* ndi ba'dlchird nidayii 'eeshgo 

iQ'ada yahaada'diil'iih. 

And then many pai'ents come fvom a ccurddej^ablc diciance to bring their 
^'liildveyi here for rejiairaLLon at th:r> vchool. 

*'Dil dxne dcx) bilagaaiiaa bizaad aadoo djne inda bilagaanaa be*e*cl*4* 

t'aa bil ah^^ n<ianilgo 6lta*£gfi nizhoni" daaniigo* ba'alchini 
nidayii *eesh. 

'Tt zs good that the Nai\ijj and English languages are, both bei^ng taught 
side-bvi'Srids as a tneUxod of teaching**^ Uiey lOuuld say ao ihcy ejiroll their 
chiLdren. 

3ii and doo a/Jie'e 6L dii kot *6ego 6lta*igii biiiahji ' kot'eego dayiil- 

tsrjcjgo aadoo yaa nitsidaax-keexgo 61 aad44* ba'alcliini nidayiiniii, 
\Jhen they sau t/iis ua^ of learning aixd tlxoughl about it afierDardj 
these moUxers ojid fathers would afterwards e/iroll tlieir chiLdren hQre, 



One issue which had erupted as the program progressed was 
the degree to which Navajo culture would involve the teaching of 
reliw^ion. The teaching of religion has been a bone of 
contention because Rock Point shares with many other parts of 



the Reservation a diversity of other religious faiths practiced 
by Navajos who nevertheless call themselves Traditional. Among 
the three dominant religions in the area are the Traditional 
Navajo Religion (Dine k'eji bi'oodla'); the Native American 
Church (Azee' bee nahaghaaji bi'oodla') and various 
denominations of organized church-controlled Christians 
(Bilagaanaa bi'oodla'), and some Nava jo-controlled Christian 
churches (oodla' t'aa dine dayiilyeedigii) . 

One concern voiced by students of Navajo culture elsewhere 
was that Christians and Native American Church people would 
disagree vehemently on the degree to which Navajo culture should 
be taught. While the small size of the ethnographic sample 
precludes a definitive answer, it appears that all the religions 
co-exist within the school community. Co-existence appears to 
De based, at least in part, on restrictions placed on the 
teaching of Navajo cultural knowledge, much of which is sacred 
and which could be easily abused. To state the limitation is 
simpl^: a conceptual difference has been made by at least some 
of the Navajos betwveen what would properly be the doiiain of the 
ho»e and what should bit taught in the school. The latter was 
properly the domain of K'e or "clanship, while the former is 
referred to as specifically sacred teachings, to be imparted 
through the family. 

It was very difficult to ascertain what were the crucial 
properties of K'e which distinguished it from the more sacred 
teachings of Navajo medicine men, the Native American Church and 
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the Christians. One Navajo, however, ventured an explanation of 
the differences. The key difference appears to be that 
religion—whatever its foundation—is comprised of unchanging 
belief^, while K'e — and culture — are comprised of principles of 
how humans should act toward each other anc how children should 
be brought up to act accordingly. 

I don't really know what... they teach here because nobody 
has given me a general idea of what they teachr but I know 
clanship. Way back we used to get told to run and all 
that, and herd sheep. .There are a lot of places where the 
are empty corrals [now, however]. " Most parts' of the 
culture — I think—should be taught so that they [i.e. the 
students] know their culture. When some people brings up 
the culture [however], they are confused with the religious 
(aspect]... I don't think they mean the same thing. 

The way I understand it, culture is nothing but the way you 
have been brought up — up to this day — as our grandparents 
taught their children since they are younger until they are 
adults, and the way they dress, [the way] they act and the 
[way they] addresses— this is culture, the way I understand 
it. 



[Culture is when] your grandparents would tell you "don't 
just lie there, do something, get up early in the morning. 
Run! That way, when you grow up, you won't be late to do 
i^othing, [or be] lazy''— all that. "You may as well be 
prepared for the life ahead of you." That is what you would 
be told. 



Cul-ture, as the individual describes it, is thus a set of 
orientations and proscriptions which children should learn and 
follow no matter what their beliefs. He offers further 
explanation by suggesting that "respect" should be taught^ and 
especially because much of the opportunity to learn these things 
through practice are no longer available (c.f. the observation in 
the first speaker's quote, that many sheep corrals are empty). 
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Again, we interpret this "respect" to mean acceptance of the 
proscriptions and values derivable from the beliefs without 
accepting the beliefs themselves. Thus, one may perhaps be 
taught »the importance of legends and prayers, but not actually 
have to undergo a ceremony. Similarly, a teacher might teach 
about the importance of a ceremony without reciting the actual 
changes and prayers which have important power. 



On the other hand, another speaker discusses how he taught 
various subjects in Navajo class which pertained to traditional 
practices. Nevertheless, the importance of these practi-ces in 
leading a good life is stressed, not their sacred nature. 



Jo <;Ui f 66 niyali^i?d;t;j • ei t*aa altso t'aa yo doo.bil 

bee dali62:irida nif <^\»* , aadco h6shd(K^' Ig'anoo^bil ^nalio- 
sosne'; ako k*i\d oi t*aa yaa'adohonizin, dad66 ayoogo 
nida'idilkid. 

Y«OvA. .i>^e, h>h^n I J^iv^t ctcuue herc^ ju^L aboui all (the iUiuh:)iis) 
•Ko^a) LiLule of u)l)ai J ws Leaching them; ihen laiev^ X UtughL Ihem 
n^any Lkings, so 1100 they mJerctanJ clearly and ask picuvj ((ucolions. 

Dii kwG*c t*66 niyaliaqo ei aweets'aal nl'i yidalicx)l*4^' 

aid66 bee hadit'eii odaalychigiida. 
■"^^ yhen I f:rst came, they had leiivned names for many parLo 

of ihe Cradle Boavd Art Work. 

Aadoo dii bt,^J adizi al'iigi da, inda ni.leid(?4* bee iina 

al'ucjo bmahji' lK)siidU4'g66da bil hashne\ 
And then I would tell them about the Navajo (^pinning stick 
(i.e. for spinning wool for weaving yavyi) : the art of 
making it, how Lo make a living by it, and how we grew 
up by mcanr of i(. 



■Jo iid^* 61 noanish adaadingo kol'ecgo hosiidl^*? jo 
k'ad ex y\(y^ naaiiish cJiahiolg bidishniigo bxl hashnc'. 
You see^ uhen we grew up there teas no wage oor^j so I Lcll 
Lhem ''you i^eCj ni>L) there 'Cs uyage voyk'\ 

■Mdoo dii hooyrian do' la' anaadeiilyaa, ako hrx>ghan 
si'4w <^*o6 bii' silaii da bee bil noliasrsne*. 
/In J then loc made a LraditionQl hogan (i.e. 'l\au^); thuoy 
T u^o^ld tell iiwm about the ieaching arourx/ attJ inside 
the hogan. 

■Aa(,i66 ciTil al'ij^ ddaalyeii doo chodnoo'vigA dtibinabinishtin. 
And 'then, J would tca^'h lhem about the different nanicG of 
plants avd how lhan are uved. 



The first speaker adds that some Christian leaders may have 
misunderstood this distinctionr between aqtual ceremonial 
performance and respect for the importance of the ceremonies. 



[When culture is taught] all there should be taught is how 
to respect. That is all, Wellr you know, some of them 
will like to be a priestr or something like that,... I think 
those are the kind of people that mix what the culture and 
religion are. I wonder whether some of these people .work 
here at Rock Point. I think they are Christian. And when 
s^omebody talks about the culture^ they think it is the same 
as religion. Some of them go to NAU. I don't know what 
they learn about that. The way I know it is that culture 
and religion are not the "^same. 

The way the di6tionary [defines it] ... culture and religion 
have different meanings. And religions will have different 
meanings too. That's why the people are confused. That's 
why they say "I don't want Rock Point to be taught in 
culture." That's why they get mixed up. 

6.4.' OTHER ISSUES OF VARIABILITY 

V/hile an increasing number of parents have been sending * 

their children to Rock Point as the program continues^ the fact 

remains that there are other schools in the area to which 
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pa.rents send their chiadren. In fact, right across the road 
from the Rock Point School is a Lutheran mission school serving 
children from nearby • 

y 

Religious issues similar to those in 6*3 • appear to be of 

some influence toward urging children to attend the mission 

school. However, the students have a great part in deciding 

where they will attend. Some are better at mastering English 

and do not want to take up time learning Navajo. This is 

particularly true for highschool students who have spent most of 

their educational careers mastering English elsewhere. 

Our kids are all mixed; there are some [who] like doing 
sort of writing down — they are writing Navajo and all — but 
some of the prof essionals. .. don' t even know how to write 
two times two, but they do better in the [writing skills]. 
That is what one teacher from NAU (Northern Arizona 
University] told me.... I think that the students are the 
same way with tha't: some of them go faster in English and 
some would go faster in Navajo. I think that—whatever 
they are fit^in—they [should not be] pushed to do what 
they dc not want to do. If they do not want to do the 
Navajo, they can just let it go — maybe give them a test or 
something, and let it go to English. 

Other parents mentioned similar decisions on the part of 
secondary-level students. One girl had grown up speaking no 
Navajo and therefore found the Rock Point system difficult. She 
theretore reportedly did much better at a nearby public school. 
Student distress with such difficulties have been noted in other 
Contract Schools. 

As for parents who send elementary school students 
elsetuhere, there is less information in this study. Some, are 
indigent and cannot afford to keep their children at home, and 
as a result have had to relinquish educational responsibility to 



perhaps a BIA dormitory school. 



Again, the student deci^sloi) plays a greatVpart, with some 

A 

of them having no desire to learn certain subjects required by 

Rock Point, such as Navajo, 

Our kids are truant like that, [My kid,] he wants to be an 
engineer. Right now he would have been push^ed back [i,e, 
held back in high school a graOej because he does not know 
how to write Navajo, We could go faster in English — in 
math and all that — so he has been put back in the Navajo 
writing, ,, ,Anyway, I let it go and I told him "you finish 
it here; you have one more year to go," Tind he told me '"I 
a"! not going to school anymore; they puti me back where I 
was because I do not know this Navajo; they put me back 
where I was before; I am not going," So, I told him "there 
is a bus out there, go and pick up a bus for the Red Mesa 
Public School" He just jump and took his book and took off, 
Down uhere he got put just one ye^r, ,, behind his [older] 
brothers [because] they gave him tests. So, he went on 
through [to] Engineering School at Phoenix, 

We could nowhere find a rule that stated that students in the 

secondary levels of school were held back in their progress 

because they did not master Navajo language classes. Some 

administration maintained that they wished that this .rule were 

the case, but that it was not. Thus, other factors may be at 

work here, Fc3r example, it was reported that some students 

simply wanted to avoid the often burdensome responsibilities 

they had at home, and felt that a boarding school would be a 

good place to get away from them. Many more such decisions are 

also no doubt possible. 



6,5, ^ WHY ROCK POINT AND NOT SOMEWHERE ELSE? 

The concerns voiced by people in Rock Point have been 
raised elsewhere on the Navajo Reservation, Only rarely has 
this voicing resulted in action being taken toward the 
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contracting of school program and a movement toward community 
control. Blame could easily — and with good reason — be laid with 
the Bureau of Indian Affair's opposition to such programs. The 
Bureau made overt attempts to delay and frustrate the 
implementation of the program by regularly raising issues of 
policy and contracting, and by inciting community resistance by 
telling local BIA school workers that they .would lose their jobs 
(Flannery, 1973). But the question remains as to why Rock Point 
and Rough Rock still managed to initiate their programs while 
otheirs did not. A good part of the answer therefore resides 
with the organisation of Rock Point's Chapter, School Board, and 
school staff. A highlighting of these features from the 
viewpoint of the School Board and Administration may help 
explain the program's success. 

Perhaps the most important factor in the school's success 
is simply that the program has been in action for a long time so 
that decision to contract could be made more on the terms of the 
School Board, then on the broad sweeping policy changes in the 
Bureau (see 6.1.). 

This also means that they decided to contract the program 
before the Indian Self-Determination Act provided Federal 
mandate. Title VII monies too came much later, and their use 
has since been discontinued. The school thus had the 
opportunity to develop gradually, and to do so from within, not 
in rapid response to opportunity (or emergency) from the Federal 
Government. 
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SECTION 7 
CONCLUSION 

In this report we first discused in Section 3, how we came 
to define and choose Rock Point as an exemplary bilingual 
education program. In Section 4, we provided a structural 
description of what kind of education the parents and staff 
involved with the school wanted. What they wanted, in effect, 
could be seen as a philosophy of education stated as an end 
goal — the well-directed person — and a sequence of objectives, 
stated as the kinds of values they wanted their educated people 
to' have. 

In Section 5 we described how the school implemented this 
philosophy of Navajo education through the teaching of certain 
elements of these activities. The Navajos clearly intended this 
instruction not simply as the strict impartation of Navajo 
cultural knowledge or of Western skills per se, but as important 
elements in values orientations which would facilitate the 
learning of Navajo knowledge, and by implication. Western 
knowledge. While this intent is made manifest in Section 4, it 
becomes more obvious in Section 5, be'cause here, the effects of 
this instruction are described more clearly; and these effeects 
are. the orientation of the idndividuals" s thought and ability to 
learn — in Navajo, terms. 

it is with Section 6, however, that some of the doubts 
about the Program are dicussed, which Navajos in the community 
raised. For the most part,, these are doubts still raised by 
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Navajoq elsewhere on the Reservation, to this very day (Platero 
• . et al, 1977) . Thus, many Navajos are still against bilingual 

education because the Navajo language is considered something 
which should be taught, ii/its religious contexts, at home, not in 
the purportedly foreign contexts of school. Similarly, Nnvajos 
voice doubt that they can run their schools. They also fear 
forfeiture of their scarce funding, should they so wish to "go 
• contract" (Platero et al, 1977). 

0 

^ At the same time, they complain about the unilateral 

decision-making, the lack of individualized care for their 
children, and policy-based disregard by these schools for the 
Cultural heritage of the Navajos (Platero et al, 1977) . They 
similarly lament the scorn for Navajo ways brought home from 
school by their children, the deterior iation of their Navajo 
language competence, and their inability to cope with a bicultural 
environment. In fact, an increasing number see good need for 
teaching in two cultures (Roessel, 197 9), In Section 6, then, 
we al^o discussed the features of the Rock Point Community and 
sphool which allowed these concerns to be converted to 
meaningful action in Navajo terms. 

In the remainder of this section, then, we must remind the 
reader just what this report is and is not. In l.l. we will 
address ourselves to issues inherent in the limitations of 
ethnography in general. In 7.2., we will discuss some of the 
limitations which emerge from the use of cognitive ethnography, 
and the fact that we concentrated our interviews on what was 
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important to the people in Rock Point, rather than on a pre- 
arranged set of questions. 

7.1. REPRESENTATION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL REALITY 

7.1.1. _ DEPTH OF INTERVIEW VS. BREADTH OF SAMPLE 
First, we may ask whether or not the Report treats 

adequately the breadth of knowledge and opinion in Rock Point 
toward the school. To insure beyond a reasonable doubt that we 
have in fact done so requires a statistical survey, which is 
beyond the scope of this study. Nevertheeless, the depth fo the 
ethnographic interviews, combined with the small numbers of 
people sampled, compensates to a degree (See 2.1.) for lack of 
breadth. This partial compensation is in part possible because, 
first, individuals could discuss what they themselves know about 
other opinions. Second, in-depth interview of the nature done 
here will usually obtain variability of opinion in a small 
number of people. Third, Rock Point Communtiy was small enough 
that a judgemental sample could be obtained of different people 
invol\)ed with the school in different ways, and attitudes 
compared (See 2.1.3.). 

7.1.2. . THE SHARING OF A BODY OF KNOWLEDGE: PSYCHOLOGICAL 

REALITY 

Second, we may ask about the degree to which all 
individuals adhere to the philosophy outlined in Sectin 4. Two 
further questions derive from this. The first concerns what may 
be loosely termed psychological reality. The second pertains to 
a peculiar form of bias (see 7.1.3.). The question of 
psychological reality involves determining the degree to which 
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all individuals in a community or social system share certain 
perceptions or knowledge. We assume that all individuals of a 
community must share at least enough knowledge in order for the 
society to function as it has been described as functioning in 
this ethnography. 

Again, to pinpoint beyond a reasonable doubt the degree to 
which knowledge and perceptions are shared requires statistical 
testing of cognition, which is beyond the scope of this study. 
Thus, for example, we could conduct a multidimensional scaling 
of shared attributes among a random sample of at least 80 
people. If the attributes clustered with high correlation among 
terms within these clusters, they would have a high degree of 
semantic similarity (if the elicitation instrument were 
constructed properly). In turn, if they had a high degree of 
semantic similarity, taxonomic trees could be inferred from the 
clusters (Burton & Nerlove, 1976) • If these inductively-derived 
trees were congruent to those derived from the ethnographic 
study/ we would have validated the ethnographic conclusions. 

One additional detail is necessary here. The best way to 
conduct such a survey would be to conduct the ethnography first, 
so that the testing, or elicitation, instrument could be worded 
properly and hypotheses properly defined. Short of this approach 
(a rigorously desirable one, to be sure), it is safe, at this 
time, to propose that, because of shared meaning of terms used in 
the Navajo language all individuals have immediate access to this 
knowedge because once cownunicated this knowledge should be 
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understood and synthesized by all its members. The way to test 

this simpler proposal, or hypothesis, is then simply to present 

the synthesis in Section 4 back to the School Board (or other 
polity) and solicit their approval or critique. 

Thus, we assume for now that the taxonomy presented in 
Section 4 is a synthesis from the interview information of many 
individuals, and not in the head of any one person. The 
taxonomy is nevertheless a description of the cultural, system, 
because we assume that all individuals share at least enough of 
this knowledge not only to initiate the program, but to keep the 
social system (i.e. Rock Point Community School) operating and 
evolving. 

7.1.3. BIAS AND CONSENSUS 

The question of bias enters here because it is necessary to 
consider the possibility that some key individuals in the system 
know more about it than do others. For example, some 
individuals who had been with the school for a relatively long 
time (since its inception, for example) might be more familiar 
with philosophical goals of the schools than would newer 
members. Consideration of this possibility prompted the 
researchers to sample, initially, individuals who had been 
involved closely with the program a long time and then 
interviewing a second sample of individuals who had been less- 
involved, or whose children went to school elsewhere (see 
2.1.3.). Through this judgemental sampling we found that sharp 
differences in attitude toward bilingual teaching seemed related 
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less to deep-seated differences in community and more to how 
long the individuals had worked with the school and had learned 
informally the philosophical principles. Thus, sampling bias 
had to take into account the informal socializing influences of 
the school itself on the workers and community. 

7.2. FEATURES AND BIASES OF COGNITIVE ETHNOGRAPHY 

The application of cognitive ethnography requires that we 
address ourselves to 



A. The generality of the philosophy and its immediate 
applicability 

B. The fact that it is an ideal formulation and must be 
compared against the reality of classroom performance 

C. The fact that this is a description, and while 
applicable to an evaluation, is itself not an 
evaluation. 

D. The reasons that various parts in the Program, such as 
the development of the Postsecondary program, were 
discussed less than the primary and elementary. 



7.2.1 i GENERAL IT,y 

A quick glance at the master taxonomy in Section 4 conveys 
the idea that the philosophy is highly generalized and stated at 
a high level of abstraction, y. With high abstraction and 
generality, it is also applicable to the whole life of a person. 

These issues have all pointed to one central one: is this 
a philosophy of learning in general, which any Navajo could 
have, or is it proper to Navajos at Rock Point? We maintain 
that it is proper to Navajos at Rock Point because they 
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themselves observed that they refined their philosophy as a 
result of observing the program in actin. Moreover r since our 
questions were initially directed toward finding what were the 
impacts of the school program (.see 2.1.3.) r it is likely ^that 
the philosophy pertains to one of education and schoolingr 
rather than of learning, in general. 

7.2.2. IDEALIZATION VS. THE REAL 

Some teachers and staff at Rock- Point School maintained 
that the philosophy is an idealization of behavior r or a 
proscription of ideal behavior r ^nd does not spell out clearly 
what is done in the event of discipline problems or other 
educational-related issues. We would certainly have to concede 
that this is truer to an extent. However r these staff also 
observed that the study was applicable toward more particular 
activites in two ways. Some Navajo staff observed that one 
application was the development of Navajo curriculumr which, 
could be extended from what had already been formulated from the 
Report. 

Some non-Navajo staff observed that it provided a basis for 
how to expect that students would and should behave in class. 
This observation is clearly important more widely than at Rock 
Point because it addresses itself to the question of how to 
define and analyze issues in the school and classroom. For a 
long time there has been a tendancy to attribute problems in the 
classroom to the culture of the minority student. To be sure^ 
such an approach is certainly an improvement over the informal 
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tendancy to blame problems on lack of parental and student 
concern for education. Nevertheless, when this approach is 
narrowed only to the student and his or her family, it becomes 
simply a more refined version of "blaming the victim." The 
obvious solution is to look at school, student and family as a 
system (Bohannan et al, 1973), and any good ethnography, should 
aid this inquiry 

Thus, this study is not a proscription of how to teach; it 

is a systematic perspective. If this is true, then it is also 

unlikely that this study is a guide for how to replicate this 
program elsewhere. 

7.2.3. EVALUATION 

Rock Point School System has an intricate combination of 
internal and external evaluations for their programs. The 
external ones are required by the BIA, the Navajo Tribal 
Division of Education, as well as by a number of granting 
agencies contributing to the program. Mention has also been 
made of explicit classroom observations in 5.1.3.ff. This study 
is descriptive, and it is unlikely that it would contribute 
directly to either internal or external evaluation. 

On the other hand^ it is 'possible that it will contribute, 
in the future, to defining parameters for such evaluations. For 
example, if an outside evaluator decided that the classes were 
too structured. Rock Point staff would be in a position to 
require that the evaluator took into account the Navajo 
philosophy of education in its final recommendations. 
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7.2.4. WHY^NOT THE HIGH SCHOOL? 

It is obvious from the description in Section 5 that the 
high school and junior high programs are not as intricately 
described as are the primary and elementary systems. Three 
possible reasons emerge. The firstr we must acknowledger is the 
possibility that we simply did not ask the right questionsr or 
did not direct the questions properly once the open-ended 
questions had been asked (see 2.1.ff). While this is always 
possibler we also suspect that had it been a visible issue with 
parentSr they would have found a way of discussing it. 

Also plausible is the possibility that the parents had not 
thought as much about the secondary school .as they had about the 
primary and elementare ones. Almost all the parents and staff 
with whom we interviewed had had at most a third grade 
educationr with the exception of the professional and 
administrative staff. ThuSr they may not know as much about 
what a high school should do. 

Thirds it is possible that the parents have concentrated 
more on the primary and elementary grades because they^ave 
identified these grades (as have many other peopler no doubt) as 
^he most important in the orientation of their students. 

At the same time, it is obvious from Section 6 that the 
parents have thought about:'the school program, and fully intend 
that their philosophical goals and objectives be throughout the 
life of an individual. If this is the case, then parents are 
simply thinking their program through at a comfortable pace, and 
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are hardly to be faulted for advancing their program at a pace 
which bpst effects their participation in the education of their 
children* 
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APPENDIX I 

OOMPARISbN OP SCHOOLS BASED ON SELECTION CRITERIA 



A-1. TITLE I ESEA 

Title I funds are utilizedr here, to provide supplemental 
programs and personnel to ameliorate educational deficiencies in 
langauge artSr reading^ mathematicsr and special education (in 
accordance with PL 94-142). On the next page is a list of the 
57 DIA-funded schools (i.e. funded either through Navajo Area 
educational allocationsr c directlyr through contractr with the 
Department of the Interior through PL( 95-561) reviewed. Of 
these 55 are primary-elementary schools and two are secondary. 
Tuba City, one of the secondary schools, shared facilities with 
the State of Arizona-funded school system. When information was 
available, all were first reviewed as to criteria in "D" in A-1. 
above. 

Dilcon Boarding School 
Greasewood Boarding School 
Hunters Point School 
Kinlichee Boarding School 
Pine Springs School 
Seba Dalgai Boarding School 
Tohatchi Boarding School 
Toyei Boarding School 
Wide Ruins Boarding School 
Aneth Corranunity School 



Chinle Boarding School 
Cottonwood Boarding School 
Low Mountain Boarding School 
Lukachukai Boarding School 
Many Farms High School 
Nazlini Boarding School 
Pmon Boarding Schobl 
Rock Point Community School 
Rough Rock Demonstration School 
AlanK) Boarding School 



Baca Boarding School 


Beclnhito Day School 


Borrego Pass Community School 


Cove Day School 


Bread Springs School 


Nenahnozad Jioarding School 


Canoncito Community School 


Rod Rock Day School 


Chichiltah Boardinq School 


Sanor-tee Poarding School 


Dioo'ii Vazhi Day School 


TeccnoKpos Boarding School 


Crownpoint Roarchnq School 


Toad]cna Boarding School 


Dzil na*o' dilii Day School 


Chilchinbeto Day School 


Jones Ranch Day School 


Dennehotso Boarding School 


Lake Valloy Day School 


Kaibeto Elementary School 


Mariano Lake School 


Kayenta Boarding School 


Pueblo Pintado Boarding School 


Leupp Boarding School 


Standing Rock Boarding School 


Navajo Mountain School 


Ojo Encino Dtiy School 


Red Lake Day School 


Torreon Day School 


Rocky Ridge Boarding School 


Wingato Elementary School 


Shonto Hoarding School 


Fort Wingate High School 


Tuba City Boarding School 


Chuska Boarding School 


Tuba City High School 


Crystal Boarding School 





A-1.1. LANGUAGE ARTS 

All schools carried some sort of langauge arts program. 
Title I funds were almost always used to support Nava jo*-speaking 
teacher aides to work with regular classroom teachers. These 
aides were intended to "provide individualized, small or whole 
group instructions" or to "provide reinforcement activities for 
target students and assist the teacher by interpreting concepts 
into the children's native language." ^ 
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A-1.1.1. THE INSTRUCTIONAL CAPACITY OF NAVAJO TEACHING AIDES 
AND MATERIALS DEVELOPI^NT 

bf the 57 sbhools, Baca Boarding School, Canoncito and 

Dennehotso explicitly included "bilingual instruction" or "use 

of Navajo where needed" as part of the activities. However, we 

found that these differed little, from approaches used in other 

schools utilizing Title I funds, which can be described in the 

following terms: 

A, Navajo-speaking aides are expected to provide 
interpretation for teachers in general instruction 

B, Aides then work with individual students or small 
C^'oups of students who are identified by teachers as 
having trouble with spoken and written English, 

C, Instruction by aides does not have to proceed 
according to any lesson plan, systematic translation, 
body of curriculum materials, or testing in Navajo 
language skills. 

In effect, funds for Title I Language Arts appear to be 

used primarily as a means of hiring low-cost Navajo 

paraprof essionals to provide ad hoc translation for the Anglo 

teacher. The term "bilingual" can be said to apply only insofar 

as both languages (Navajo and English) must be used, from time to 

time, in the instruction process. The student's immediate mastery 

of English language skills is the primary behavioral objective . 

of these programs, 

A-ia,2, PERSONNEL TRAINING 

Navajos hired in Title I programs do not qualify for many 
of e promotion t. racks and security benefits available to Civil 
Ser.xce employees. They are hired on yearly-renewable 
contracts. While the BIA school administrators will generally 
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release such aides should they wish to participate in training 
programs (such as the' Navajo teacher Education Development 
Project (NTEDP) administered by the Navajo Tribe), it is clearly 
not to their interest to make the availability of these programs 
widely known to their contract employees. This is because the 
periodical absence of the aides detracts from the viable 
functioning of the classroom and cannot be justified as the 
upgrading of Navajo personnel for performance improvement, since 
the hiring of these Navajo personnel is only temporary. 

The usual justification given for this state of affairs is 
that ther is a shortage of qualified Navajo teachers, which is 
true* However, the scope of Title I-funded progams cannotbe 
interpreted, from the information presently available, to be 
used in a way to ameliorate this shortage. 

A-1.1.3~ IMPLICATIONS FOR SCREENING 

From the considerations in A-1.1.1. - A-1.1.2. we conclude 
that none of the Title I programs in language arts can be said 
to qualify the schools above for exemplary status, with one 
exception: Rock Point Conmunity School. Contrary to the 
findings above, this school was the only one for which both of the 
following applied: 

A. The program was intended to utilize Navajo teachers, 
not teacher aides, in instruction of the students. 

B. The program was intended to utilize English as a 
Second Language as the means to improve language 
skills. 

This means that Rock Point is the only school which adheres 
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to the position that initial instruction should proceed from 
Navajo, with English taught as a second language. It is also 
the only school in v;hich Navajo and English are taught side-by- 
side throughout .the student's whole school career. Both 
considerations are important because it appears that many 
Navajos, if their hopes for the future are taken seriously into 
consideration, would like Navajo and English taught 
concurrently, not to have Navajo language-based material used as 
a means of transition into English. 

A-1.2. OTHER TITLE I-RELATED PROGRAMS 

Other activities funded by Title I include reading, 
remedial mathematics, and special education. These have little 
bearing on whether or not Title I activities could be considered 
bilingual education. The reading courses were all openly 
designed to improve reading skills in English. Generally, age 
grades 2 and up were the targets. Math programs were introduced 
at later ages (grades 5 and up) , and no claim was made to the 
use of any forms of bilingual instruction. Special education 
was instituted in response to PL 94-142 , and again, no "claim was 
made for bilingual education. 

A-A- TITLE IV ESEA 

These funds may be used to upgrade secondary educational 
services, including curriculum development, and therefore may be 
discussed in connection with bilingual education. All schools 
funded through the BIA are discounted from examination because 
of BIA decisions made for Fiscal Year 1980: 
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Funds received for Fiscal Year 1980 under this part [i.e. 
Part B] shall be expended for Library Resources^ other 
Instructional Materials^ Testing^ Counselingr and Guidance. 
Upon receipt of these funds r they shall be made available 
to the Agencies and Schools on an individual project basis. 

Funds allotted to Navajo AreS for Fiscal Year 1980 [i.e. 
Part C] shall be expended in accordance with the approved 
Bureau of Indian Affairs annual program* plan. 

(Navajo Area Report: "Attacking Educational Deficiencies 

Through Special Projects" FY 1980 r PP 126-127). 

No other Title IV projects have come to our attention from 
state-funded public schools. One contract school r the Navajo 
Academyr is utilizing Title IV, Part B funds for bilingual 
curriculum development. However r because that program has been' 
funded only as of this year, it is not considered in the choice 
of an exemplary program. 

A-3. TITLE VII ESEA 

A-3.1. 3IA-FUNDED SCHOOLS 

These funds are the ones specifically designated for design 
of bilingual educational curricula, teaching programs, and 
training of bilingual teachers. For schools funded by BIA, the 
FY 1980 Directory does not list any programs. All that is 
reported is that: 

Funds allocated to schools by the Office of Education, 
Title VII, shall be used as authorized in the approved 
projects. The main emphasis of Title VII projects in the 
Navajo Area is in development of bilingual programs and 
materials for Grades K through A- 

No schools were listed specifically for FY 1979 or FY 1980. 
For FY 1978, bilingual educational programs were reported as 
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offered at Lake Valley, Low Mountain, Pinion, Many Farms and 
Sanostee schools. 

A-3.1.1. SCREENING IMPLICATIONS 

Many Farms High School was eliminated from consideration 
because it failed to satisfy Criteria "D" and "G" in the 
beginning of Section A- That is, 

A. It is only a supplemental course, for one period per 
day. 

B. It includes only, grade levels 9 - 12, and is therefore 
'of little relevance to other schools who might have to 

integrate high school curricula (as entrance 
requirements for their students) with primary and 
elementary schools. 

C. No mention was made of curriculum materials 
development. 

D. Training and upgrading of teachers is definitely not 
included in the program. 

Pinion and Low Mountain — and also Cottonwood Day School — 

make use of the servics of AIBEC and NAMDC. Curriculum 

materials requested from NAMDC included the Navajo language 

versions of the Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS) 

prepared by NAMDC. These materials are written in the Navajo 

language and translated directly from English language versions. 

Navajo teachers are provided an intensive two-week training 

period in which they learn the fundamentals of Navajo literacy. 

This literacy workshop is necessary because the materials are 

written in Navajo. In the materials themselves^ Navajo 

summaries of given subjects are listed v;ith key terms denoting 

them, and a set of sentence attributes supplying further detail 

are provided. Teachers are then at liberty to insert their own 
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knowledge into the courses when drawing up their lesson plans. 

However, these three schools were eliminated from 
consideration because the mater ials by teachers were pilot 
tested only last year. While the reviews and comments of these 
materials were favorable, more time is needed for long-,term 
review, 

Sanostee utilizes the same services as Low Mountain and 
Pinion, In addition, it utilizes the services of the University 
of New Mexico staff who are flown in to upgrade and train 
instructional staff at the school. This program, unlike tha 
others, has been in existence in some form for the last 10 
years. However, a review of the materials developed before the 
involvement of AIBEC indicates that all of them were in English. 
Thus, a true bilngual educational approach has only been in 
process for at most two years, 

A-3,1,2, THE ADDITIONAL CRITERION: NAVAJO LITERACY 

il'inally, in none of these schools, is Navajo literacy for 
the students stressed. We feel, in view of the discussion in A- 
1,1,3-, that this criterion should be included in screening, 
NAMDC statf explained that the Bureau of Indan Affairs policy on 
bilingual education tended to discourage any attempt to teach 
literacy. Therefore, NAMDC curriculum development staff were 
limited to training Navajo teachers and teacher aides in the 
oral presentation of science materials (SCIIS) , 
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A-3.2. OTHER TITLE ^ VII NON-LITERACY PROGRAMS 
A-3.2.1. PROGRAMS OUTSIDE BIA PURVIEW 

Other schools, outside of the BIA administration system, 
also receive Title VII help from AIBEC. This includes 
Bloomfield, Window Rock, Fort Defiance, and Tuba City. 

An examination of its Title VIJ proposal justified the 
exclusion of Bloomfield from consideration because: 

A, The primary goal of the program was the upgrading of 
rion-Navajo teachers rather than trainii^g of Navajo 
teacher aides. ;^ 

B. Navajo literacy was not to be taught in the schools. 

Funding was not continued through FY 1981, in any event. 

Fort Defiance and Tuba City require more serious attention 
because both include programs for literacy. They will be 
discussed in 1-4. below. Window Rock is dismissed because of 
its deletion of literacy as part of the program. 

A-3.2 i 2. OTHER PROGRAMS WITHIN BIA ADMINISTRATION SYSTEM 



These schools include Rock Point, Round Rock, Pine Hill 
(Ramah), Chinle Boarding School and Flagstaff Boarding School. 
These were not listed in the FY 1980 BIA Directory "Attacking 
Educational Deficiencies Through Special Projects." 
Nevertheless, AIBEC and NAMDC reported providing them services. 
Chinle and Flagstaff and Round Rock are eliminated because of 
the relative newness of their programs (2 years) and because 
literacy is not practiced (see A-3.1.3- above). Additionally, 
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Flagstaff's location in a border town suggests that a 
significant percentage of students, although Native American^ 
are not Navajo, Thus, English is usually the main lingua Franca 
of classroom communication. 

This leaves Rough Rock, Rock Point and Pine Hill (Ramahl' 
schools. These programs have been supported by funds in 
addition to Title VII, and all are contract schools whose 
programs have been in action for more than five years* All 
provide literacy courses to their students as part of the 
bilingual educational curricula. 

1-4. FINAL SCREENING DECISIONS 

The fol]^pwing schools therefore emerge for serious 
consideration as having exemplary bilingual educational 

A. Rock Point Community School 

B. Tuba City Public School 

C. Pine Hill (Ramah) Navajo School 
li. Rough Rock Demonstration School 

E. Fort Defiance Public School 

F. Borrego Pass Community School 

G. Little Singer Community School 

With the exceptions of "B" and "E" these schools are all 

i 

community-controlled contract schools. 

We concluded that Rock Point has the most competitive 
advantage for consideration, when compared with the other 
programs. Our inferences are based on a perusal of recent 
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evaluations of programs of these schools from the Navajo 
Division of Education. 

1-4. !• TUBA CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Since 1973 there has been a center for -bilingual 
educational curriculum development. While this center was 
originally intended for other Indian groups in addition to 
Navajo, its emphasis shifted to Navajo by 1975. However it was 
not until 197 9 that attempts were made to integrate the 
curriculum materials generrted by this center into the standard 
classroom instruction. This delay has been due to resistance by 
State and District adm^istration$ and i.t is reasonable to 
assume that had it not been for the persistence of key Center 
statf, there still might not be any classroom implementation. 
Rock Point, therefore, has had a more stable and c?)ntinuous 
history, as well as greater administrative support for its 
program. 

1-4.2. PINE HILL 

Pine Hill School is unique in that its first bilingual 
education materials developments were directed toward secondary 
school students, rather than elementary and primary students. 
Subsequently, its materials development has been directed toward 
younger student clientele", as the scope of the school's program 
was widened gradually to include younger grades. This is the 
reverse of the progress that the other schools have made, in 
which bilingual education programs are initiated at the primary 
levels and increased in scope to include secondary levels. Rock 
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Point, therefore, carries with it a ^competitive advantage on / 
Criterion "G" in A-1* because ethnographic study of its program 
would be more widely applicable to those in other schools. 

1-4 .3- ROUGH ROCK DEMOHSTRATION SCHOOL 

Rough Rock Scool is the fir^t of a] 1 the Navajo contract 
schools. Begun in 1968, the school pioneered in the 
implementation of bilingual and bicultural curriculum materials. 
It also shares with Rock Point and Tuba City the distinction of 
its own curriculum development center. Our preference of Rock 
Point, in this case, is based on an examination of curriculum 
materials. Rough Rock's materials feature a greater emphasis on 
English language-written history and cultural description, 
rather than explication of cultural knowledge in Navajo. In 
part, this emphasis is due to the diverse explorations .^?hich the 
school has pursOed through the years in determining the kinds of 
curriculum materials most appropriate. 

1-4.4. FORT DEFIANCE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

As early as 1975, Fort Defiance Title VII staff vigorously 
enlisted the aid of NAMDC in obtaining bilingual curriculum 
materials. However, 'this school, in sharing with Tuba City the 
status of public school, has had to contend with its location in 
an ethnically heterogeneous community. As a result, 
implementation of bilingual curriculum materials into classroom 
teaching has been slower. As with other Reservation public 
schools, many more students do not speak Navajo as a first 
langauge, than in BIA and contract schools, and this diversity 
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has tended to slow down broad acceptance of bilingual , 
educational materials by community, denpite apparently strong 
support by the Superintendent and administration. As a result, 
Rock Point has a comi^etitive advantage in being les^s dependent 
on materials development centers, and keeping more staff in the 
area who can read and write Navajo., 

]-4.5, BORREGO PASS C0^3MUNITY SCHOOL 

Initiated in 1975^ this school has had less time to develop 
its own curriculum body. Its relatively smaller size viz Rock 
Point also contributes to a slower development, Pinally , ' while .a 
school can develop and refine materials more rapidly if it has its 
own development, it is also clear'^that regular communication 
with development centers and other schools is also important, 
Borrogo Pass Community School, perhaps because of its size, has 
had less opportunity for s^ah communication. 

1-^4.6.. LITTLE SINGER COMMUNITY SdlOOL " - 

' This school, was finally implemented in 197 8, and has begun 
too recently for consideration here. • '''' 

» 

1-4, THE DRAMATIC IMPLICATIONS.: THE SAD STATE OF NAVAJO"-* 

EDUCATION 

The above survey places in sharp relief the nature of Rock 
Point's exemplary program, even without a close examination. 
Rock Pointy, and other contract schools especially, have had to 
build bilingual programs with little or no outside help. , The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs' "accepted language of instruction is 
Enqlish with all instruction designed to advance final student 



ahievement in the English language." Thus, unlike the contract 
schools, "all initial instruction will bo made in English 
language with provision mado as required for follow up 
presentation in Navajo langaugo when the language deficiency 
becomes a barrier to learning on the part of individual children. 
No thought is given to teaching Na^aj) first, and English 
second. 

\- 

Also-, culture is not a school responsibility, and is to be 
taught at home. "The school responsibility for maintenance of 
cultural items is limited to those areas or topic's which are 
acceptable within existing curricular disciplines (science, 
social studies, math, reading, etc.)." (BIA REG 109, Dilcon 
School, 1977) . 

Tribal govornniental efforts to effect a comprehensive plan 
which would at least recommend an educational policy for 
bilingualism was aborted in 1977, *and has only this year been 
reintroduced. It is small surprise, then, that the Tribe is 
powerless either to support or- co-ordinate bilingual program 
development. Without any coherent t 3 icy of their own, they are 
in no position to influence either the BIA or public schools, 
and can offer no assistance to Contract Schools. 

All contract schools are therefore on their own to effect 
programs, and face a wide range of resistance — particularly from 
the BIA. They make their gains at great risk and. vulnerability , 
and with considerable effort. 
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